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NEWTON WILSON & 
NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.. PRIZE MEDAL. 


wencas. ‘These Machines require no fixing to the table; they will 
perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to require ne 
personal instruction. 

‘There are two classes, and two varieties in each class—the 
*‘QUEEN MAB,” price £3 3s., and the ‘*CLEO- 
PATRA,” price £4 4s., which work with single thread only, 
belong to the first class. 

‘The DORCAS,” price £4 4s., and the PENE- 
LOPE,” price £5 5s., belong to the second class; they work 
with two threads, and make the lock-stitch. 

Ornamental Stands and Tables can be had, if desired. 
Prices, £1 1s., £2 2s., and £3 3s. 

TREADLE MACHINES, Lock-Stitch; the best in 

4 GUINEAS. the market. Complete, with all accessories, £8 8s.. and £10 10s, 
TREADLE MACHINES, Knotted-Stitch ; the most elastic stitch. Complete, 
with all accessories, £8 8s., and £10 10s. 
THE DOMESTIC BRAID MAKING MACHINE.. A new work for ladies. 
With a web of silk or cotton makes 100 yards of braid per hour. Price £2 2s. 
THE AMERICAN BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE. Makes 100 button-holes per 


hour; changed in a minute to plain sewing. The most complete machine ever invented. Price 20 


guineas, 


Kull Hlustrated Catalogues post free from the Depéts. 
144, HIGH HOLBORN; 144, CHEAPSIDE; 210, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


y, PERLINE, a perfectly INNOCUOUS white, made from Mother 
f BYR of Pearl. 

47 Ly Sr HEBE BLOOM, a splendid rosy colour. Each 2s, 6d. per box 
i ft) (sample packet by post for 13 stamps). 

LIQUID ROSE BLOOM, natural and permanent, 2s. 6d. 


ROSE LEAF POWDER for the face and arms, Is. 
IHLANG-IHLANG POWDER, deliciously scented, Is. 6d. 
VIOLET OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 

RIMMEL’S LOTION for beautifying the complexion, removing freckles, &c.. 2s. 9d. 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
Acws* AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London (E.C). 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Society’s Safeguard. Whatever the 
disease may be, wherever it may discover itself, whether externally or internally, 
its victims may enter on Professor Holloway’s treatment with hearts of hope that every 
day will bring some amelioration of the infirmity. For the cure of ulcers, wounds, sores, 
abrasions, eruptions, abscesses, glandular swellings, and the generality of throat and 
chest complaints, the Ointment need only be used according to the instructions, to ensure 
a successful issue to the illness, and a desirable restoration of health and strength. In 
all disorders: which have been of long duration, Holloway’s Pills should be taken ; they 
powerfully stimulate the circulation, raise the needful nervous energy. and induce repara- 
tive action. 
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BURNS, OATES, & Co.’s LIST. 


THREE COMPLETE MANUALS FOR CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


MEssrs. BuRNs, OATES, and Co., beg to draw the attention of the Clergy and the Public to the 
three following Works, which have been expressly prepared with a view to completeness, accuracy, 
and general utility. ‘They will be found ‘also to be the cheapest works ever offered to the public. 
New and improved editions are now ready. 


THE PATH TO HEAVEN. 


(TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND.) 
This Volume consists of upwards of tooo pages, and comprises : 

I. All the usual Devotions for Morning and Evening, Prayers before and after Mass, for Con- 
fession, Communion, the Sacraments, the Sick, &c. &c., with many new additions. 

2. Litanies, Novenas, Devotions, and Hymns, in regular order, for every mouth in the year 
(including Indulgenced Prayers), intended for use in Evening Services in churches, as well as in 
private. This is an entirely novel feature, and will, it is presumed, make the Volume a sine gud non 
in every Mission. 

3. Offices: besides Vespers, Compline, Office of Immaculate Conception, &c., it comprises the 
“*Bona Mors,” Novena of St. Francis Xavier, and Sacred-Heart Devotions, used by the Jesuit 
Fathers; the Holy-Family Devotions used by the Redemptorist Fathers ; the Devotions ,for the 
Precious Blood ; also Meditations, and the Epistles and Gospels for the Year. 

4. The most copious and varied collection of //ymns and Sacred Songs hitherto published (in 
number 293). This part of the work has been revised with great care, so as to secure its freedom 
from the inferior matter too often found in such collections, and thus fit it for a book of reading and 
meditation, as well as for singing. (A/usic for the Hymns, One Shilling. ) 

Price, cloth lettered, Two Shillings ; neatly bound, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; roan, lettered, 3s. ; 
French morocco, gilt edges, 4s. ; calf, red edges, 5s.; and a variety of extra bindings. 


THE POPULAR CHOIR MANUAL, 
Rendering casy for the least experienced Choir the whole Muste for the Year. 
In one handsome Volume, containing 230 pieces, cloth, 10s. 6d. Or in Two Parts: MORNING, 
3s. 6d. ; EVENING, §s. 6d. 

Previous to the present Publication, there existed no work containing a complete collection, in 
regular order, of all the Music to be performed in the Morning Offices of the Church throughout the 
year. One book contained one thing ; another, another; but it needed a dozen different publications 
to supply the want of choirs ; and even then many things were deficient, while others were printed 
in such a way as to be unintelligible to ordinary singers. It is hoped that the present attempt to 
supply the desideratum will be found of practical utility. 


THE POPULAR HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


For one, two, three, and four voices, with Accompaniment ; containing a large variety of Hymns 
and Sacred Songs for general use ; together with a number of Easy Melodies, suited for Schools 
and elementary use. Edited by F. WESTLAKE, of the Royal Academy. In 1 large 8vo vol., 
cloth, containing more than 250 pieces, 10s. 6d.—Also, separately, the Melodies alone, Is. 
Words alone, 3d. 

*.* This Hymn-Book comprises Hymns for all the Feasts, &c., of the year, as well as for ordi- 
nary occasions, in every variety ; also for the Blessed Sacrament, Communion, Exposition, Orpha- 
nages, Missions, &c. /i és admirably adapted as a Manual for home and school use, as well as for 
public services. "The Music is not only adapted to the “ PATH TO HEAVEN,” but also to the Holy- 
Family Hymns, contained in the Confraternity “Manual” and ‘‘ Vita Devota,” the St. Patrick’s and 
all othe: Hymn-Books. 

P.S. Messrs. Burns, Oates, & Co., will be happy to send any of the above Books on inspection. 


Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, 18, Portman St., and 63, Paternoster Row. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


LE CORRESPONDANT : Religion, Philosophie, Politique, Litterature, Sci- 
ences, Beaux-Arts. Paris : (Librairie de CHARLES DOUNIOL, Editeur, 29, Rue de Tournon), 
Sommaire de la livraison du 10 Fui/let, 1868 :—Pernette: VI. Les Francs-Chasseurs—Les luttes actuelles de la 

hilosophie et de la science—M. Guizot biographe—La double Louis D’or suite—La Polynésie. ses Archipels et ses 
ces—Souvenirs anecdotiques d’un ancien Page de |l’'Empereur Nicolas—Mélanges—Revue Critique—Revue 
Politique dela Quinzaine—Bulletin Bibliographique. 

ETUDES Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. Paris : (Au Bureau de la Revue 
chez JosErpH ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, 
Ancienne rue des Grés-Sorbonne.) Sommaire de la Livraison de Fuillet, 1868:—Les pensées de Pascal systeme 
apologétique—Les nouvelles meditations de M. Guizot—La Providence — devant la Métaphysique et I’Histoire 
—Les Abyssins et les Gallas—S, Denys l’Aréopagite. Analyse d’un Drame sacré—Lettre inédite de Henri IV.— 
Bulletin Scientifiq Correspondance—Bibliographie—Varia. 

REVUE GENERALE: Journal Historique et Litteraire. Bruxelles: (Comp- 
toir Universel d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, Victor DEVAUXxX, et Cie, Rue Saint-Jean, 26,) Som- 
maire de la Livraison de Yuin:, 1868—Etude sur le théatre de Moliére, considéré sous le rapport de la moralité (suite 
et fin)—La siége de Louvain de 1542 (2e article)—Les quatre incarnations du Christ (poéme par André Van Hasselt— 
La Convocation. Comédie Anglicane, par l’Archidiacre Chasuble—L’Automne et le printemps de la vie (traduit de 
Espagnol (3e partie et fin—Les elections législatives en Belgique—Les Irlandais en Amérique—Bibliographie—Journal 
Historique—Sommaires des Revues catholiques étrangéres. 

LE CONTEMPORAIN, Revue d’Economie Chretienne. Paris: (Librairie d’Ap- 
RIEN LE CLERC ET CIE, Imprimeurs de N.S. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 
29, prés Saint-Sulpice. ) Sommaire de la Livraison du 30 ¥uiz, 1868 :—Le Japun—Massillon (suite)—Société d’ Economie 
Charitable-—Le Chateau des Ténébres—Nouvelle—Les Orphelinats Agricoles en France—Revue Economique—Du 
‘Travai! des enfants dans les Manufactures—Revue Littéraire ; La Science positive et la Metaphysique—Chronique du 
Mois, par E. C. de Montaur—Bulletin de Bibliographie. 

REVUE DES QUESTIONS HISTORIQUES. Paris: (Libraire de ViproR PALME, 
Editeur, Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain, Livraison du ter Fillet, 1868.) Les Assemblés Nationales 
dans les Gaules—Marie Stuart et ses derniers Historiens, deuxitme partie—La fuite de Louis XVI. (premiére partie) — 
Le Meurte de Montereau—Melanges : L’Authenticité du Pentateuque—Les Années de Jésus Christ—Deux theses de 
M. Faugeron sur ey de notre histoire au ix. siécie— Un Panégyrique d’Agnés Sorel—Quelques observations 
sur le Bernard Palissy de M. Audiat—Marie Thérése, Joseph II., et Madame d’Herzelle—Un nouveau témoin de la 
révolution (Malouet)—La démagogie a Paris en, 1793—Les excommunications d’animaux—Courrier Allemand— 
Courrier Italien—Courrier Anglais—Chronique—Revue des recueils Périodiques— Bulletin Bibliographique. 


NOW READY, PRICE 6s. 


THE 


SUPREME AUTHORITY OF THE POPE. 


BY THE 
REV. PAUL BOTTALLA, 
Professor of Theology in the College of St. Beuno’s, North Wales. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN ST., & 63, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


VITA VITHZ NOSTRE 


MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
BY THE 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 
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E. VATON, 


IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOORS. 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR 


LOUIS VIVES, of Paris ; Depot of MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & Co., 


A. BRAY, Aug. VATON, LETHIECLEUX, &c%, &c. 


And all the Principal Paris Publishers. 


4, Wed Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. L.EC. 


LA SOMME DES CONCILES GENERAUX et particuliers par Abbé 
Guyot, édition revue par le Directeur des Analecta Furis Pontificit. 
2 vols. 

DE PHIALA CRUENTA indicio  facti pro Christo Martyrii ‘disquisitio 
Archangeli Scognamiglio presbyteri romani ac sacrarum reliquiarum 
custodis. 1 vol. 4to. avec planches, inscriptions gravures 

LE CATECHISME DE RODEZ waa en forme de prones par Mr. Luche. 
3 vols 8vo. 

JOAN. DE LUGO. E Soc. Jesu ; "$. R. E. Cardinalis Opera Omnia. 8 
vols 4to. Will be complete in December 

DUPANLOUP (Bishop of Orleans) Les Alarmes de ¢ Episcopat Justtiges par 
les faits, lettre 4 un Cardinal. 8vo. 

De l Education. 3 vols 12mo. 
La Souveraineté Pontificale selon le droit Catholique et le droit ‘Européen. 
I vol. 12mo. ‘ 

ALZOG (Dr.) Manuel de Patrologie. "1 vol. 8vo. . 

LE LIVRE DES VISIONS et Instructions de la Bienheureuse ‘Angele de 
Foligno, traduit par Ernest Hello. 1vol.18mo. . 

VIE DE MONSEIGNEUR DUFETRE, eveque de Nevers, par M. Grosnier 
1 vol. 8vo. . 

ELIZABETH SETON, et les commencements de VEglise Catholique aux 

Etats Unis, par Mdme. de Barberey, I vol. 8vo. : 

MADAME DE BEAUHARNAIS DE MIRAMION, sa vie et ses ceuvres 
charitables 1629—1696, par A. Bonneau, I vol. 8vo. 

(EUVRES DU R. P. LACORDAIRE, vols. 12mo 

MANUALE SACERDOTUM in quo ii quibus cura animarum “commissa 
est, &c. &c., collegit, disposuit et editit P. Jos. SCHNEIDER, SJ. 1 vol. 
18mo. . ‘ 

LEON GAUTIER. Portraits litteraires, 12mo. 

SACRORUM BIBLIORUM vetustissima fragmenta Greca et Latina ex 
Palimpsestis codicibus, Bibliothece eruta atque edita 
A. JOSEPHO CozzA. Rome, 1867. 1 vol. 4to. . 

INSTITUTIONES PHILOSOPHIC#, MATTHE! LIBERATORE, | S.J. 


Complete Catalogues and terms sent on application. 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 
A Wonthly Journal. 


CONDUCTED BY 
A Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
No. XLVI. JULY, 1868. 
CONTENTS. 
I. The Bishop of Argyll on the Early Celtic Church. 
II. Lord Mayo and the Catholic University of Ireland. 
III. The Established Church in Ireland during Elizabeth’s reign. 
IV. Documents : 
1. Allocution of our Most Holy Father Pius 1X. inthe Consistory of 21st June, 1868. 
2. Letter of the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Dublin, on Mixed Schools (continued). 
3. Description of the County Kerry in 1673. 
V. Liturgical question :— 
On Masses de Vigilia or de Feria at an altar where the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed. 
VI. Notices of Books :— 
1. De Regno Hibernia, Sanctorum Insula, Commentarius. 
2. Irish Grievances shortly stated. 


DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3 CROW STREET. 
Per Annum 6s.; by Post 7s. 


Every Saturday, price One Penny, sixteen pages. Uniform with the ‘* Saturday 
Review.” Clear type, good paper. 


CATHOLIC OPINION 


Aims at being the ECHO OF THE PUBLIC OPINION of the CATHOLIC WORLD, repro- 
ducing the best articles from the Catholic Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals of 
England, Ireland, France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and America. 

CATHOLIC OPINION contains Leading Articles, interesting Extracts and Reviews from the 
Month, Dublin Review, Tablet, Chronicle, Westminster Gazette, Weekly Register, Northern Press, 
Lamp, Freeman, Nation, Ulster Observer, Glasgow Free Press, Cork Examiner, Carlow Post, Anglo 
Celt, Dundalk Democrat, Evening Post, Wexford People, Univers, Le Monde, Le Correspondant, 
Etudes Religieuses, Revue Catholique, Der Katholik, New York Tablet, Baltimore Catholic Mirror, 
Universe, &c. 

CATHOLIC OPINION also contains Extracts and Articles interesting to Catholics from the 
Union Review, Church News, Guardian, Church Review, Saturday Review, London Review, Pall 
Mall Gazette, Spectator, &c. 

A Summary of the General News of the Week is given in each number. 

Office : 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Dustin AGENTS: W. H. Smith and Son, and Mr. Plasto, 144, Upper Albany Street. 


THE MESSENGER 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 
(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 


LONDON: JOHN PHILP, 7 ORCHARD ST., PORTMAN SOUARE. 
Price 6d. 
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St. Joseph’s 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY, FROM to to 6 P.M. 


Terms of Subscription: 


2° ff 
One Volume at a time. . . © O 3 per week. 
Oo 1 oO per month. 
10 6 yearly. 


Three Volumes at a time. . . 0 O 9 per week. 
6 per month. 


I I oO yearly. 


ie) 


” 


” ” 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC WORKS 
TAKEN IN. 


gar This Library combines the advantages of an ordinary Circulating 
Library with that of offering to its Subscribers the use of a Collection of 
Foreign Catholic Works quite unequalled in extent and variety. The New 
FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been printed, and may be had on 
application. 


A. M. D. G. 


OME ENGLISH NUNS of the grd Order Regular of St. Francis have opened 

a SCHOOL at Sévres, near Paris, to provide a SUPERIOR EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 

CATHOLIC CONVERTS, whose parents may, through embracing the Faith, have become 
crippled in their circumstances. 

As the pension required is hardly more than nominal (£12 to £16 a year), the undertaking 
cannot be carried on without the cooperation of richer Catholics. 

Donations would be of course most useful, but Yearly Subscriptions would be especially 
acceptable. They will be thankfully received by ‘the Rev. Albany James Christie, 16, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, “London, W 

The List of Yearly Subscribers is opened by— 


The Dowager Countess of Buchan 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Mrs. Grace . 


Rey. J. Eccles (Donation) 


On 
oO MMOs 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 
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PYRETIC SALINE. 


linportant to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 


Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional supply of 
the Pyreric SALINE, states:—‘‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 
Europeans visiting the Tropics.” 

The Public, and Invalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 
its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. ‘Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion. 
Numbers whe have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, who 
had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretric SALINE, recovered 
their wonted health and vigour. 

Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 
those saline principles that are essential to health. 

ICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a 


tumbler of cold water. 
SEA VOYAGES.—It is a very valuable accompaniment. It instantly allays the sickness. 
For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 
tea-spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 
draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-spoonful 
of the Pyreric SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 


BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
(Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 


“HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


BLOCK-BOOKS. 


PECULUM HUMAN SALVATIONIS: le plus ancien monument de la 
Xylographie et de la typographie réunies, reproduit en fac-simile, avec Introduction historique. 
Only 155 copies printed. Folio, cloth, £4 4s. 

The original is supposed to have been printed in 1435, and is of the utmost rarity, the British Museum pos- 
sessing only one copy. ‘There are 116 pictorial illustrations. The text is for the first time reproduced in common type. 
“* As a work of art, and as a literary monument of a less privileged age, we heartily commend the volume. Neither 
labour, skill, nor money, have been spared in its reproduction. Altogether, we know of nothing of the kind which the 
true lover of curious books would prefer to possess, for, next to the original, he must covet such a fac-simile as this.”— 
Journal of Sacred Literature. 


ESCHIEDENIS VAN HER HEYLIGHE CRUYS; or, the Hisrory oF 
tHE Hoty Cross, reproduced in fac-simile from the original of 1483, of which only Three 
Copies are known to exist. Text, Introduction, and Engravings. 4to cloth, £1 5s. 

“*M. Berjeau has now put within the reach of every man a book which reproduces a very curious specimen of the 
earliest art, together with a great deal of really valuable literary information connected with it. Besides the illustra- 
tions, the volume contains an exceedingly curious and interesting relic of medieval poetry, the legendary “‘ History of 
the Holy Cross.” — Weekly Register. 


ATALOGUE DES LIVRES XYLOGRAPHIQUES. Par Berjeau; 8vo. 


Only 100 Copies printed, and all numbered. Price 16s. 
The only Complete Catalogue of Block- Books. 
PUBLISHED BY 


c. JI. STEWART, ll, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
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CONTENTS. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN JRELAND . 105 
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CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


The Catholic Colieges and the London University. 
Anne Séverin. Bythe Author of Le Récit d’une Seur. Chapters VI., 
VIL. and VIII. 
Scenes from a Missionary Journey in South America.— IX. At 
Nonohai. 
Block-Books. 
Eudoxia: A Picture of the Fifth Century.-.Chapter XX., A First 
Meeting.—Chapter XXI., An Interview. 
A Retrospect. 
Papal Elections. 
A Narrative of the Days of Persecution. Part V. 
An Encyclopedia for the People. 
-Our Library Table : 
1. Dr. Melia on the Blessed Virgin.—2. Dean Stanley on the 
Connection of Church and State.—3. Dr. Woodlock on the 
Irish University Question.—4. Mr. Earle’s Maximilian, and 
other Poems.-—5. Tracts for the Day. Edited by the Rev. 
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THERE are probably not many, even among the loudest 
opponents of the proposed measure for the disestablish- 
ment of the (so-called) Irish Protestant Church, who 
believe in their heart of hearts that the passing of that 
measure can be long delayed. They may be determined 
to do all that they can to avert what they consider so 
great a calamity, and they are not to be blamed if they 
fight hard, even without much hope of ultimate success. 
On the other hand, the very certainty of what must, sooner 
or later, be the issue of the conflict now raging around us, 
may perhaps be disadvantageous in its effects on many 
who wish well to what seems to be the winning side. There 
are many, perhaps, who have no taste for agitation, and 
who dislike the uproar and excitement of such a conflict, 
and they may be inclined to fold their hands and forbear 
to exert their full energies on the present occasion, just 
because the result is hardly uncertain—forgetful that such 
indifference works, in reality, against the cause which 
they have at heart, although it is not likely to defeat it 
altogether. 

The wiser course would, perhaps, be to use every possible 
exertion to bring about the speedy termination of the 
contest. Whatever may be the feelings and the motives of 
the friends of the Irish Establishment in England, there 
can be no doubt that the Orangemen of Ireland, and a 
large number of other Protestants who would repudiate the 
title of Orangemen, accustomed as they are to the privileges 
and nurtured in all the traditions—in the pride and swagger, 
and bluster and pomp—of ascendancy, will certainly die as 
hard as they can. The last thing that can be expected of 
them is, that they should listen to reason and let them- 
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selves be gently persuaded to resign their pretentious 
position without a struggle. We shall have, therefore, to 
witness the process of the more or less forcible reduction 
to their proper position as a minority, of a large class of 
persons of vigorous character, determined, self-reliant, and 
by no means cowardly or scrupulous, who have hitherto 
lived in supreme and confident contempt of the mass of 
their fellow-countrymen, in the undisturbed belief in their 
own innate and heaven-ordained superiority—dreaming, 
moreover, rather that they themselves were conferring a 
benefit on and earning the gratitude of England by keep- 
ing up her domination over Ireland, than that they were a 
small colony of which very short work would have been 
made long ere this but for the power of England behind 
them, and that that country owes them thanks for nothing 
except for having made her Government the object of 
intense hatred in Ireland and in America, and of the 
scornful criticism of the whole civilised world besides. Now, 
this process is of a kind that had better be got through as 
soon as possible. There can be no real peace or security 
for Ireland till the system of Protestant ascendancy, in all 
its manifold ramifications, be utterly demolished, trampled 
under foot, buried and forgotten, and a new system of 
perfect equality of race and creed established in its stead 
in full life and vigour. If some representative embodiment 
of “ascendancy” could be preserved in spirits of wine, by 
the side of the Danish swords and gold collars in the Royal 
Irish Academy, it might perhaps be well that antiquarians 
should have the opportunity of refreshing their memory as 
to its surpassing and inconceivable unloveliness; but the 
sooner all record of it vanishes from the mind of the people 
of Ireland the better it will be for all the highest interests 
of the nation. A new edifice of harmony and happiness 
has to be raised in Ireland, and the first step must be to 
get rid of the hideous portent which now occupies the 
ground. Everything must wait till the work of demolition 
has cleared the way. 

Although it may be possible to exaggerate the imme- 
diate consequences of the destruction of Protestant ascen- 
dancy in Ireland, and although it may be very difficult at 
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the present moment to forecast the future so accurately as 
to discern for certain what those consequences may be, it 
is at least a matter of practical importance to reflect that 
the change cannot possibly be insignificant, and that it is 
sure to tax to the utmost the energies of all true lovers of the 
Church and of their country, in order that the great oppor- 
tunities for good which will present themselves may not be 
allowed to pass unheeded, and, perhaps, even that some 
possible dangers may not be unprovided for. We hear 
many speculations as to the result of the disestablisment 
of Protestantism in the country, and we are not inclined to 
add our own contribution to the ntimber. Surely, the 
results will in the long run very much depend upon the 
Catholics of Ireland themselves. It is quite possible to 
conceive a state of things ensuing after the demolition of 
the Establishment, many features of which would be dis- 
couraging and disastrous. Some people tell us that there 
will be greater bitterness between classes which are already 
separated by creed as well as by position. Others are so 
good as to predict that there will ensue a separation between 
the Catholic clergy and the Catholic laity, and that a golden 
reign of “Liberal” Catholicism will set in. “TI believe,” 
writes a sharp Protestant clergyman to one of the ablest of 
our London papers, “that the spread of true Protestantism 
and liberal teaching will be much served, and that more 
progress will be made in enlightenment and civilisation, 
such as are incompatible with the so-called Ultramontane 
views, during the next ten years than has been made during 
the last hundred.”* Others take a brighter view—brighter, 
that is, in a Catholic sense—and predict that. all the evils 
which now afflict Ireland will suddenly disappear. We 
confine our own prognostications to two prosaic statements, 
both of which are founded on reason, and therefore, we 
suppose, tolerably certain. The first is, that as no one 
who knows Ireland ventures to call Protestant ascendancy 
a merely sentimental grievance—as it is, in reality, a 
grievance on which rests a whole system of social injustice, 
biting deeply into the heart of a noble and, therefore, 
sensitive people—the destruction of such a grievance, tardy 
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though it be, cannot but tend to change most happily the 
whole tone of feeling of that people towards those who 
have hitherto maintained the obnoxious system, and now 
have removed it. The race which has borne patiently, 
though indignantly, will reward the justice that is done it 
with a gratitude almost as great as might have been called 
forth by an undeserved benefit. Our second prediction has 
already been anticipated. Results very good or very dis- 
appointing may follow from the disestablishment on which 
we are now engaged. Which of the two will follow must 
depend very much upon the intelligence, the activity, the 
loyalty to the Church, the amount of cultivation, the wide- 
ness and justice of view, which are brought to bear upon 
the opportunities and difficulties of the new position of the 
Catholics. 

The title prefixed to this paper will sufficiently indicate 
to which of the many urgent needs of the Catholic popu- 
lation we are now directing attention. The very marrow, 
and muscle, and sinew of the nation is its middle class, and 
the peculiar condition of Catholic Ireland, as also the 
strong tendency of the age in which we live to throw power 
into the hands of the people, make us look with special 
eagerness to this class among ourselves. The destinies of 
Ireland are in a great measure in their hands. Much as we 
hope for the future, much as we may reasonably expect 
from an era of peace, harmony, and justice, shining for the 
first time on a nation which has so long been denied ordi- 
nary opportunities for the development of its abundant 
energies and unrivalled natural gifts, it can scarcely be 
denied that the dawn of this happier period in the 
existence of Ireland finds her most important classes, at 
the best, imperfectly educated. We believe it to be true 
that in whatever way the youth of this class have had an 
opportunity of testing themselves by public competition, 
the result has been remarkably in their favour, even with- 
out making full allowance for the great disadvantages 
under which they have laboured in regard to preparation 
for those examinations. What we must insist upon is that 
no disadvantage at all shall in future exist. This must be 
urged not only on the Government and on all those whose 
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position gives them the power to remedy the wrong, but on 
the class itself on which the wrong has operated. Any 
system of social or intellectual depression continued for 
centuries must infallibly affect those who are subjected to 
it, not merely in the way of actual injury, but in that also 
of taking away the desire and the pursuit of better things. 
To take no other criterion of a fact for which the present 
generation is certainly not to blame, surely the condition of 
literature in Ireland, the scanty support accorded to it, and 
the comparative weakness of its influence, is an evidence of 
the absence of that wholesome stimulus to intellectual acti- 
vity contained in a sound and elevating system of middle- 
class education. Literature helps on education, but education 
must come before literature ; and when the latter languishes, 
when people who have time and money to spare, who can 
afford themselves amusements and luxuries of a certain kind, 
take no interest in the world of thought, we may conclude 
that material well-being and prosperity have outrun, in 
their case, the -progress of intellectual culture. Such per- 
sons when entrusted with political power, and placed in the 
front of a great national movement, are not indeed without 
all light to guide them and all training to fit them for the 
emergency, but they are still only half furnished at best with 
the qualifications required for the adequate discharge of the 
momentous duties imposed on them by Providence. The 
supply of abundant educational means for the middle class 
of Catholic Irishmen thus becomes one of the most crying 
necessities of the present eventful time. 

“It may be worth while to remind ourselves of part at 
least of the history of intermediate education in Ireland. It 
is not that nothing has been done to provide this boon for 
the people, but that all that has been done has been done in 
the wrong way, and with the distinct end in view of using 
education for purposes of perversion. It is important to 
insist on this, because the same principle is still in opera- 
tion, and has not been by any means abandoned in the 
hearts of many who call themselves the friends of education 
in Ireland. The evil spirit of bigotry first worked openly 
and without disguise, and afterwards put on a mask, which 
it still wears. First of all, the Irish were deprived of the 
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ample means of education existing in the country before 
the so-called Reformation, and then education was offered 
them at the hands of Protestant teachers. This downright 
system failed, and the mixed system was devised to suc- 
ceed it—a system which has been used for much good by 
being made, in practice, denominational, but which is clung 
to pertinaciously by a large and influential party, because 
it puts fetters on Catholic education, and “muzzles” the 
Catholic religion in its own home and on its own domain. 
The spirit which still keeps up this system, because it 
prevents any outward display of Catholicism in schools 
where teachers and children are all alike Catholic, is akin 
to the spirit which kidnaps children in the holy name of 
charity, and bribes starving: peasants into apostacy by the 
joint and undivided offer of bread and the Protestant Bible. 
The workings of this spirit in Ireland are as old as Pro- 
testantism itself. The tale of intermediate education in 
that country shows how the institutions which at one time 
afforded education to the Irish race were in the first place 
trampled under foot, and literally crushed out by force of 
law, the handmaid of despotism ; in the second place, how 
by the same force, all substitutes that would or could be 
accepted by Irishmen were rigidly prohibited ; and lastly, 
how education, supplemented by endowments and founda- 
tions, was offered to that people on the condition of their 
foregoing their ancient language and religion. This history 
is unfolded and detailed in the “ Report of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the endowments, 
funds, and actual condition of all schools endowed for the 
purpose of education in Ireland, accompanied by minutes 
of evidence, documents and tables of schools and endow- 
ments, presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty.” The report—contained in 287 
pages of Blue Book, besides an Appendix of 56 pages— 
and the minutes of evidence, in three bulky volumes of 
2334 pages, were presented to Parliament in the year 1858. 
The commissioners were the present Marquis of Kildare, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, George 
Hughes, Esq., now one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, and two barristers-at-law. As we 
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believe that this report is little known, and likely to be 
entirely overlooked, by reason of the more lively interest 
excited by the recent report of the English Commissioners 
on the cognate institutions in this country, it is desirable 
to call attention to its contents at a time when every 
detail likely to throw a light upon the present state of 
Ireland should be studied by the statesman and the 
legislator. 

It will probably be matter of surprise to most persons 
to learn that there exists in Ireland an elaborate system for 
providing the youth of that country with intermediate 
education, based upon laws commencing with the 28th of 
Henry VIII., and enacted from time to time in various 
reigns until the year 1813, when, under the late Sir Robert 
Peel, an Act (52 George III., c. 107) was passed “for the 
appointment of commissioners for the regulation of the 
several endowed schools of public and private foundation 
in Ireland.” 

On the introduction of the Reformation into Ireland, and 
by the wholesale destruction of monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. that country was made a “tabula rasa” in 
respect of education. In Ware's Axntiguttics of Ireland 
(edited by Harris, in 1764), vol. ii, p. 262, there occurs a 
“disquisition on the abbeys and monasteries of that 
country, in which their situations, titles of dedication, 
times, founders, orders, and to whom granted or assigned 
after the dissolution, are methodically disposed in a table.” 
The abbeys and monasteries thus tabulated amount to 592. 
With reference to their suppression, and its effect upon 
education, the following suggestive paragraph is appropri- 
ately introduced into the report of 1858, to which we now 
call attention :— 


“In 1539,” the Commissioners narrate, “ the report of a commis- 
sion for the suppression of abbeys called forth a recommendation for 
the preservation of some six of the religious houses, for the reason 
that ‘in them young men and children, both gentlemen’s children 
and others, both of mankind and womankind, be brought up in 
virtue, learning, and in the English tongue and behaviour, to the 
great charge of the said houses; that is to say, the womankind of 
the whole Englishery of this land for the one part in the said 
nunnery, and the mankind in the other said houses.’ This 
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recommendation, however,” the report goes on to say, “‘ was not 
successful, and the houses were suppressed.” 


The mercy which was denied to the six houses in which 
the Englishery were educated was not even asked for in 
the name of the far more numerous class which performed 
the same service for the native Irish, and, accordingly, 
education and the monastic institution were suppressed 
together. 

One system having been abrogated, it was thought 
necessary, for reasons of State, to substitute another, and 
accordingly, by the 28th Henry VIIL, c. 15 (Irish) it was, 
among other things, by section 9, enacted— 


That every ecclesiastical authority having power to confer 
priestly orders should, before ordination, administer an oath to 
the candidate that he would, to the utmost of his power, wit, and 
cunning, endeavour himself to learn the English tongue and 
language, and use English orders and fashions, if he may learn the 
same by possibility in such place where his cure shall be, and 
shall indoctrinate all under his rule in the same, and also shall 
keep, or cause to be kept, within the place or parish where he shall 
have pre-eminence, a school for to learn English, if any children of his 
parish come to him to learn the same, taking for the keeping the 
same school such convenient stipend as in the said land is accus- 


tomably used to be taken. 


By sec. 10 of the same Act, a fine of 6s. 8d. for a first, of 
20s. for a second, and deprivation for a third, offence com- 
mitted in breach of the oath so to be administered, is 
imposed. Under this Act, the first schools under the new 
system were established, and, under the name of “ parochial 
schools,” exist in Ireland, doubtless to the astonishment of 
every one (not excepting the oldest inhabitant) who may 
happen to read these pages. These schools are now only — 
so many memorials of the inadequacy of the reformed 
clergy to the task assigned to them, and of the utter failure 
of a cunningly-devised scheme of perversion. 

Two quotations from the report must suffice on this 
head. Mr. Crawford, assistant commissioner, in his report, 


says— 


The parochial schools are, as a class, not good. The principal 
causes are the want of means to pay a sufficient salary to the 
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master, of a sufficiently frequent inspection, and the neces- 
sity—from the first cause—of combining the office of school- 
master with that of parish clerk. Instances came under our 
notice in which the insufficiency of the master was admitted, but 
being also parish clerk, which is a freehold office, the dismissal of 
the schoolmaster would have deprived the school of its principal 
source of support.—Affendix to Report, page 4. 


Mr. Abrahams, another assistant commissioner, reports— 


Of these (parochial) schools, I may say that they are miserably 
inefficient. I ascribe this inefficiency to the following causes— 
1. To the incompetency of the teachers—— 


And, after enumerating the other causes of inefficiency, he 
goes on to say— 


The male teachers are almost invariably the parish clerks of 
their respective districts, and the female teachers their wives. 
They have themselves, for the greater part, been educated in 
schools of the same description, and except in rare instances are 
not likely to communicate more instruction than they themselves 
received at school. They are usually very illiterate. . . . 
The clergyman has often expressed his regret to me that it is not 
in his power to get rid of the parish clerk, although he may 
dismiss the schoolmaster ; for not only are these teachers almost 
invariably ignorant, but we find them occasionally immoral. And 
here, I confess, I have been surprised that clergymen should 
think it right to keep men of this character in their employment 
as schoolmasters, although their dismissal should involve the 
closing of the school. In one instance, the rector of the parish 
admitted to me that the master was a drunkard and a liar, and yet 
he maintained him as master in preference to closing the pretence 
of a school he was in charge of; and not only did he entrust to 
him the religious training of the pupils, but he directed him to 
pay particular attention to the Scriptural instruction of the Roman 
Catholics. ‘The master’s neglect of the direction in question was 
mentioned to me as an instance of bad faith and want of 


principle. 


Such are the parochial schools in Ireland, the first boon of 
the new school system under the Reformation, and owing 
their existence to the 28th Henry VIII., c. 15. Second in 
time, but more vigorous in growth, are the diocesan free 
schools, which were called into being by the 12th Elizabeth, 
* c. 1 (Irish), nurtured and fostered by various acts of the 
Irish Parliament, and finally vested in the Education 
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Commission founded under the auspices of the late Sir 
R. Peel, in the year 1813. The report of 1858, at page 6, 
thus accounts for their first establishment :— 


The suppression of religious houses in which provision had 
been made for education, especially of a superior kind, created a 
want of schools, which the diocesan free schools were intended to 
supply. The act of Elizabeth founding them is entitled, “ An 
Act for the Erection of Free Schools,” and recites: “ Forasmuch 
as the greatest number of the people of this your Majesty’s realm 
hath of long time lived in a rude and barbarous state, not under- 
standing that Almighty God hath by his divine laws forbidden the 
manifest and haynous offences which they spare not daily and 
hourly to commit and perpetrate, that he hath by his holy Scrip- 
ture commanded a due and humble obedience from the people to 
their princes and rulers, whose ignorance in those so high pointes 
touching their damnation, proceedeth only from lack of bringing 
up of the youth of this realm, either in publique or private 
schooles, where through good discipline they might be taught 
to avoid these loathsome and horrible errours.” It then pro- 
vides that there should be henceforth ‘‘A free school within 
every diocese in Ireland ;” the school-house to be erected in the 
principal shiretown (where a school-house has not already been 
built), at the cost of the whole diocese; the endowment to be 
paid one-third by the ordinaries, and two-thirds by the other 
ecclesiastical persons in each diocese. 


By subsequent Acts the cost of building and repairing 
the schools was charged upon the county rates, and 
directed to be raised by grand jury presentments, whilst 
the number of schools was reduced from thirty-four, the 
number of dioceses, to twenty, the number of districts into 
which the thirty-four dioceses were combined. Here, then, 
we find a complete system established by law for providing 
free education for the youth of the middle classes, with an 
elastic revenue capable of being meted out according to 
the requirements, and charged and secured upon the lay 
and ecclesiastical property of the county. Everything was 
provided by law but scholars; and unfortunately in this, as 


in other cases— 
Medio de fonte leporum. 


Surgit amari aliquid, 


the system has utterly failed to attain the object aimed at, 
and that failure is mainly to be attributed to the appoint- 
ment of Protestant clergymen to the office of schoolmasters, 
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the patronage being vested in the Irish Lord Lieutenant 
for the time being, or in the bishop of the diocese where 
the school is situated. In 1858, at the date of the com- 
missioners’ report, the number of scholars on the roll of all 
the schools, was 304, of whom 232 were members of the 
Established Church, 38 Catholics, and only seven free 
pupils on the diocesan foundations. The report thus alludes 
to these schools, and the causes of their failure. 


It appears that out of twenty diocesan or district schools, there 
were at the time of our Assistant Commissioners’ inspection seven 
not in operation ; only eight had houses suitable for the purpose ; 
as to only six of them did we receive favourable reports of the 
state of instruction. Against four we have received public com- 
plaints as to their management ; three are, in fact, private schools 
for the benefit of the masters. No less than five of the nine 
masters examined before us denied the existence of any right to 
the admission of free pupils, although this right has been so 
recently as 1830 explained by the Commissioners of Education 
to all the masters under their control in a general circular, and 
publicly announced by them in their annual report laid before 
Parliament in 1831. 

The number of vacant schools is now five, of four of which the 
patronage is vested in the Lord Lieutenant. The Grand Juries of 
eight counties have either neglected or refused to make present- 
ments for the building or repairs of the school houses ; but in five 
counties liberal sums of money have been granted by Grand 
Juries, for the erection of school houses, within the last thirty 
years ; and in two other counties recent presentments have been 
made for repairs. In one county (Kerry) the money presented for 
the building was, in 1830, re-presented for the general purposes of 
the county, in consequence of the Lord Lieutenant not having 
appointed a master. One of the remaining counties has been 
unprovided with a school house for many years. Under existing 
arrangements there are no sites for diocesan schools within the 
bounds of sixteen counties. 


The report goes on to say— 


The failure of these schools may be ascribed in a great measure 
to the divided responsibility which was cast upon various parties, 
&e. 


And adds— 


Another inherent defect in their constitution interfered with the 
prosperity of these schools. The right of ail persons resident in 
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the district to procure for their children a classical education free 

, of expense, by admission to these schools, not being conceded by 

the master, it was reduced to a perfect nullity, or else the admis- 

nacchgd free pupils became a matter of patronage in the master’s 
ands. 


The report significantly sums up— 


The practice now generally adopted, of appointing cdergymen of the 
United Church as masters, appears to us to interfere with the 
success of the schools as non-exclusive endowments. In the two 
schools in which we found laymen acting as masters there was a 
good attendance of pupils of different religious persuasions, and 
the state of instruction was satisfactory (p. 46 Report). 


| - It is right to mention what has before been intimated, 
that the Commissioners of Education, so often alluded to in 
the report, are a body quite distinct from the Board of 
Commissioners of National Education. They were nomi- 
nated, and still exist, by virtue of the 54 Geo. III., c. 107 
| (amended by 3 Geo. IV., c. 79), as a corporation having 
| perpetual succession, and with the title of “Commissioners 
| of Education in Ireland.” They were—the Lord Primate, 
| the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishops of Dublin, Tuam, 
and Cashel, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the Provost of Trinity College, the Parliamentary 
Representative of the same college, the Chief Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant ; also, four of the bishops of Ireland, 
to be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, with two other 
discreet persons, also to be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 
! Such was, and is, the constitution of the board en- 
i trusted with the supervision and control of the seminaries 
for the middle-class youth of Catholic Ireland. Can it 
I cause surprise that the institutions, intended to be a snare, i 
have proved a mockery and a complete failure? and that a 
deep sense of wrong should be engendered among a people 
{ conscious of possessing a very high order of intellect, and 
| 


seeing the perverse ingenuity which has denied to that 
intellect a fair culture and the holy spirit of discipline? 
Nor in considering this question should it be forgotten that, 
as has already been more than once noticed, this wretched 
system, sought to be imposed upon the Irish, was in sub- 
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stitution of another, in all respects suited to the wants and 
wishes of the people, and suppressed by force and fraud 
with the monastic institutions ; nor that, as is also set forth 
in the report—emanating, be it remembered, from the 
Marquis of Kildare and the Right Rev. Dr. Graves, the 
present Protestant “Bishop” of Limerick—severe measures 
of repression were enacted by the Irish Parliament to 
prevent the Catholics from receiving education on the 
continent or at home from teachers of their own per- 
suasion. By the 7 Wm. IIL, c. 4, it was enacted— 


That he that goes himself or sends any other beyond seas to 
be trained up in Popery, &c., or conveys or sends over money, 
&c., for their maintenance or as a charity for the relief of a 
religious house, and is thereof convicted, shall be disabled to sue 
in law or equity, or to be guardian, executor, or administrator, or 
take a legacy or deed of gift, or bear office, and forfeit goods, and 
also lands for life. 


And further— 


That no person whatsoever of the Popish religion shall publicly 
teach school or instruct youth in learning, or in private house 
teach or instruct youth in learning, within this realm from hence- 
forth, except only the children or others under the guardianship 
of the master or mistress of such private house or family, under 
pain of £20 fine and also being committed to prison without bail 
or mainprize for the space of three months for every such offence 
(p. 12, Report). 


The length to which this commentary on the parochial 
and diocesan schools in Ireland has been extended, is due 
to the fact that they fully represent the sectarian spirit of 
the system which has too long prevailed in that country, 
rather than to their intrinsic importance or the magnitude 
of their endowments—though, with regard to the diocesan 
schools, they are capable of indefinite expansion, can 
command unlimited funds, and, by an extension of the 
principle on which they are founded, may be made the 
vehicle for bringing intermediate education home to every 
man’s door. Here then is a system good in itself, and 
capable of being made adequate to existing needs, if only 
the education of the people be not disjoined from the 
religion of the people. That some such system ought to 
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be applied by the State to Ireland is evident, when it is 
remembered that the great bulk of the landed property is, 
and has been, vested in Protestant hands, and is therefore 
unavailable for the voluntary endowment of Catholic schools, 
and that many of the proprietors are habitual absentees ; 
and also, that owing to the absence of trade, commerce, 
and manufactures, the middle-class youth are much cir- 
cumscribed in their careers in life when compared with the 
youth in other countries; and, therefore, that it behoves 
the State to throw open to them all entrances to advance- 
ment in life by means of competitive examination—the 
chief of those entrances being intermediate education. 

Besides the parochial and diocesan schools, there are 
others, with large endowments, existing in Ireland, whose 
history and present status are fully detailed in the Com- 
missioners’ report. The principal of these are—The Royal 
Free Schools, established and munificently endowed by 
James I.; Erasmus Smith’s Schools, largely endowed by a 
private individual, so named, in the reign of Charles II.; and 
the Incorporated Society’s Schools, also largely endowed. 
These schools are virtually sectarian in their character, and, 
from direct or indirect causes, Catholics are all but entirely 
excluded from their precincts. The report sums up, at page 
188, the financial statistics of these establishments, as 
follows :— 

The number of endowments in table No. 1 and table of general 
endowments, amounts in the whole to 976, and the total acreage 
of the lands belonging to these is 75,600 acres. ‘The estimated 
annual value of the school premises is £14,615; the nett annual 


. income derived from land is £37,564; and that arising from 


funds is £16,391—the aggregate value amounting to £68,570 
per annum. 


This income, ridiculously small compared with the real 
value of the land endowment, is in addition to the statutable 
charge, in its nature unlimited, upon the dioceses and 
county rates, in favour of diocesan schools. And thus it 
may be seen, that it is from no want of pecuniary resources 
that there exists in Ireland that lamentable deficiency in 
intermediate education, heretofore commented on. And 
yet it is obvious that without an ample provision for this 
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class of education, the condition of Ireland can never be 
prosperous, or anything but a source of danger to the 
empire at large. The Church question and the Land 
question are merely surface questions compared with this 
one, which deals with the education of the middle-class— 
the very heart as it were of social life. What says the 
Commissioners’ report on this head? At page 222 of 
their report, they say— 


We have had tables prepared, from which it appears that the 
entire number of endowed grammar schools in Ireland is fifty-two 
—forty-nine of which are in towns—and of these only fifteen have 
endowments of £250 a year and upwards; and that the superior 
English schools are only two in number, of which only one has an 
endowment of upwards of £250 a year. There are thus ninety- 
one towns having above 2,000 inhabitants, according to the 
census of 1851, and in which there is no grammar or superior 
school in operation. From the evidence we are convinced that 
the establishment of primary education by Government has had 
the effect of greatly diminishing the resources which, though no 
doubt scanty and imperfect, the middle-classes to a certain extent 
formerly enjoyed for giving a suitable education to their children. 


The Commissioners then proceed to discuss the appro- 
priate remedy for the crying evil described, but, as usual 
on such a question in relation to Ireland, they differed 
among themselves—three of the commissioners advocating 
a mixed system; Baron Hughes, supported by the autho- 
rity of Cardinal Cullen, the denominational system; and 
Mr. Stephens differing from both. 

As to this vital question, we have but little to say at 
present. The obstacles to its successful solution do not 
lie in Ireland. No one who really knows that country 
can doubt that, for all practical purposes, the determina- 
tion of the Irish Episcopate not to allow the principle 
of mixed education to take further root in the land im- 
plies the certain failure of all attempts on the part of 
English “ Liberals” to force it upon the nation; nor can 
any fair person doubt that the mass of the people cordially 
follow their natural leaders in this respect. It is a mis- 
representation to call this a priest's question, or to suppose 
that “denominational” education is dear to no hearts but 
those of ecclesiastics. It is more true to say that mixed 
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| education is dear to no hearts except those of persons 
who either hate religion in itself, or object to it as inter- 
fering with their theories as to the predominant right of 
Hi the State over children. Those who look upon men merely 
Hi as units in a political whole, are the only real advocates of 
| the mixed system. The parent—whose rights and wishes 
go for little with these men—is always a denominationalist ; 
and in this sense, the question of separate education is the 
question of every parent in the land. The opponents of 
that progress of education in Ireland on which the future 
of the whole empire may in no slight degree depend, are 
those men of influence—whether as writers or politicians— 
in England who have unlearnt many things of late years 
i under the stern teaching of facts, but have not yet learnt 
; to cast aside the pedantic and bigoted vision of educating 
i Catholics out of their Catholicism, and bribing them by 
ti abundant opportunities of secular instruction to coldness 
i} and disloyalty to their faith. If they could succeed, they 
1] would meet their reward in having produced a generation 
i of bad subjects as well as bad Catholics, of enemies of 
| everything English, as well as of everything “ Roman.” 
| Let us hope that the attitude of Irishmen, and especially 
of the Irish laity, may convince them in time that they had 
better at once abandon a policy which they can never hope 

to see successful, except in hindering the establishment in 

Ireland of those institutions of Catholic education to which 
the nation feels that it has a right, and the withholding 
of which it resents as an injustice. 


Anne Seberin. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Four years had elapsed since the occurrences related in our 

last chapter, and nothing of importance had marked for J 
Charlotte the passage of time, except the sure though gradual 
decay of her mother’s health, when an unexpected and sudden 
event threw the whole family into the deepest affliction. Dr. 
Percival had been devoting his time and assiduous care to the 
sick and dying soldiers sent back from the pestilential shores of 
Walcheren. In the exercise of these charitable duties he himself 
caught the fever, and died in a few hours. It was about six 
weeks after this sad 4oss that M. de Villiers was told one day 
when he arrived at Elm Cottage that his cousin, who had been 
very unwell for some days, was wishing to speak to him. She 
was so altered since he had last seen her that he could not 
conceal his surprise and distress. Mrs. Percival smiled sorrow- 
fully and said, as she held out her hand to him, “I see you are 
grieved, my dear Gaston, to see me so ill.” 

M. de Villiers kissed her thin burning hand. “I heard you 
wished to speak to me,” he replied, “and so I came; but had 
you not better wait till you are a little stronger ?” 

“ No, no,” Mrs. Percival hastily rejoined; “I have no time to 
lose, and must make the most of the little strength I have left.” 
She sat up on the couch where she had been lying, and continued 
—‘ What I want to say to you is so important, and at the same 
time so strange, that I cannot put it off. The peace of my 
remaining days, and of my dying hour, depends upon it. I shall 
not be able to rest till I have had this conversation with you.” 

The Marquis felt alarmed at her look of weakness, and still 
.more at her agitation; but sitting down by her side, he gently 
said, ‘‘I am quite ready to hear whatever you may have to say, 
and I can assure: you beforehand that there is not any one in the 
world more entirely devoted to you and yours than myself.” 

‘“‘T know it,” she answered; “and I am about to give you a 
convincing proof of how fully I believe you. Gaston, it is about 
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Charlotte I want to speak to you.” M. de Villiers felt nervous. 
Mrs. Percival went on—“ Until my last great sorrow came upon 
me, I grieved indeed over my child’s blighted happiness, but I 
felt no anxiety about the future. I knew I must soon die, for I 
have long been aware that my case is hopeless, but I felt I should 
leave Charlotte and Louisa to the care of an affectionate father. 
I did not think it necessary to say or recommend anything 
concerning them. I was so certain of his kindness and prudence 
that it seemed unnecessary to sadden them all by speaking of my 
approaching death. I had nothing to suggest to one who had 
always thought and acted for me and for them far better and 
more wisely than I could have done myself.” She paused a 
moment to wipe away the tears which were streaming down her 
face. M. de Villiers was kindly and anxiously listening to her. 
She continued—- But God only knows what I have suffered 
during the last month. I have felt not only the wish to live, 
but a sort of feeling that I must live; that I could not die 
leaving behind those two girls without a friend. O Gaston! it 
has been a terrible trial! Thank God, the Abbé Gabriel was 
near me. By his help I recovered peace—in a great measure at 
least. He persuaded me to leave my child in God’s hands, and 
to trust that those He cares for are well cared for.” She stopped 
again to take breath, and then said, “I do not know if it was a 
reward for that act of faith, but no sooner had I made, in the 
midst of my anguish, that act of resignation to the divine will, 
than a thought came into my mind which has never since left it. 
At any cost, and in spite of the difficulty I find in it, I will 
simply tell you what it is, and in the same way you must answer 
me.” She fixed her large sunken eyes on her cousin’s face, and 
said, “Gaston, would you marry Charlotte ?” 

If a pistol-shot had struck the Marquis in the breast it could 
hardly have startled him more. The object of his fondest 
dreams had seemed so utterly beyond the region of possibility, that 
nothing in what Mrs. Percival had said had at all prepared him 
for those last words. He turned as pale as death, and his heart 
was beating so violently that he was quite unable to speak. The 
long and complete restraint he had put on his feelings had become 
like a second nature to him, and the sudden transition from one 
state of mind to another gave him a sensation more akin to pain 
than to joy. He kept staring at his cousin without making any 
answer, and this silence lasted so long that Mrs. Percival mis- 
understood its cause. A slight blush rose in her pale cheeks, and 
she said, “ You must allow, Gaston, for the feelings of a mother. 
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My confidence in you has perhaps carried me too far. I have 
always been used to think Charlotte so charming, that I con- 
cluded too easily that everybody must admire her, and I had 
taken it into my head that you liked her.” 

That he liked her! Poor Mrs. Percival! if she had known how 
far short of the mark were the words she employed, if she 
could have guessed how deep and passionate was the love for 
her daughter which existed in the heart of the man she was 
speaking to, she would, perhaps, have foreseen that the life she 
was planning for her would hardly prove as calm a one as she 
imagined. 

By degrees, and with a strong effort, M. de Villiers succeeded 
in mastering his agitation, and in a voice which still faltered 
a little, he said, “ But would Charlotte consent? Would she 
agree to it?” 

“J do not mean to say,” Mrs. Percival replied, “that she is 
in love with you. Certainly not. But I am sure she has a 
very sincere and heartfelt regard for you, such as I am sure you 
have for her; and I know she would much rather marry a person 
who had that sort of feeling for her than a warmer one, which she 
would not be able to return.” 

These words seemed to run through the Marquis’ heart like 
the cold blade of a knife; but he answered with an emotion 
which made what he said almost unintelligible—‘I need not 
tell you that what you suggest would never have crossed my 
mind as a possibility. I had rather not speak of my own feelings 
—you may be quite easy about them. Charlotte’s are what we 
must think of. If you really believe she would consent to be 
my wife, all I can say is, that my heart and my life are at her 
disposal. But, of course, the decision must rest with her.” He 
kissed his cousin’s hand, and went away like a man moving about 
in a dream. 

There was a sweet and kind smile in Mrs. Percival’s face as 
she followed him with her eyes. She knew M. de Villiers’ long- 
standing reluctance to marry, and ascribed to that cause his 
hesitation and silence when she had first broached the subject. 
But she now felt quite relieved; his last words had shown her 
that he not- only consented, but gladly agreed to what she had 
proposed, and from Charlotte, whose feelings she had sounded 
before speaking to him, there was no reason she knew of to appre- 
hend any serious objection to this marriage. The wound in her 
young heart had never healed; and her mother was right in 
thinking that she would have refused any proposal prompted by 
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feelings she could not reciprocate. But she did not dislike the 
thought of marrying a man old enough to be her father, who 
would be her friend, and expect nothing more from her than 
the deferential and affectionate attachment which she already felt 
for M. de Villiers. ‘‘It will not be happiness,” she said to 
Louisa, “but it will be better than happiness—it will be rest. 
My life will be devoted to the fulfilment of important duties, 
and have, no doubt, some enjoyments also. And after all, 
dearest, what does that earthly happiness, so eagerly desired, so 
ardently pursued, amount to—I mean, that boundless intense 
happiness I had once a glimpse- of? We are never sure of it 
for an hour, and there is no proportion between the enjoyment 
of it, great as it is, and the anguish, the horrible anguish which 
follows its loss.” She shuddered, and hid for a moment her face 
in her hands. The fearful remembrance of what she had suffered 
was passing through her mind. But she soon looked up again, 
and fixed her eyes on the sky with a calm and trustful expression. 
Wiping away her tears, she said, “There are times, dear Louisa, 
when I can feel glad, really glad, to have known and understood 
this before I was twenty.” 

She had trod the rough ways of sorrow, and had early reached 
the heights whence we discern life as it really is: “ Not always 
happy, but always full of a severe beauty, and beautiful because 
of that severity—one of its characteristics, and of its noblest 
attributes.”* Young as she was, Charlotte, as she said, had 
understood this thoroughly, and well would it have been for her 
if the man whose destiny was about to be united to hers had 
learnt the same lesson, and practised the same wisdom ! 


CHAPTER X. 


CHARLOTTE, in her white wedding dress, looked prettier than 
ever, and though her face was very pale, there was something 
serene and sweet in the expression of her countenance. A sharp 
pang shot through her heart as she awoke on the morning of her 
bridal. ‘The past rose before her so keenly and vividly that her 
courage would perhaps have failed, had it not been for a few 
kind comforting words from the Abbé Gabriel, which strength- 
ened her resolution, and enabled her, after an hour or two of 
fervent prayer, to kneel at the altar with peaceful composure. 


* Madame Swetchine. 
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Her mother saw no traces of tears on her face when she returned 
from the church, where she had not been able to go herself; nor 
did M. de Villiers’ anxious, jealous eyes, discover the least token 
of agitation or regret in his bride’s looks and manner. Not a 
cloud obscured for him the unlooked-for happiness of that day. 
Mrs. Percival did not long survive the marriage, which had 
relieved her mind from a heavy load of care. After her death, 
Charlotte and her husband, and: Louisa with them, went to reside 
in a house by the seaside. It was there that they spent the first 
years of their married life—-the last of their stay in England, for 
events were now at hand which seemed to justify all the predic- 
tions of the Marquis’, and to harbinger the hour he had so long and 
earnestly looked forward to. After an exile protracted through 
the dreary lapse of two and twenty years, he was at last able 


to return to his own country, and, more fortunate than the greater 


number of those in his position, he found his property, through his 
brother’s generosity and his friend’s faithful devotion, almost 
uninjured by the shock which had convulsed the soil of France. 
Whilst in most other places the land was strewn with ruins, or 
disfigured with erections so miserably inferior to what had been 
destroyed that they only seemed a worst species of ruins, the 
ancient walls of the old Chateau de Villiers had preserved all 
their former grandeur; the magnificent tapestry in its splendid 
rooms was uninjured, and the portraits of a long line of ancestry 
remained undisturbed in their places, with not one of the illus- 
trious names or armorial bearings on their frames defaced or 
mutilated. Pierre Séverin had watched with filial reverence over 
every memorial of the past, and with a kind of fatherly solicitude 
over the interests of the future. 

If the Marquis de Villiers’ youth had been saddened by many 
a heavy trial, Providence seemed to be making up to him for 
those sorrows by showering upon him in his later years blessings 
in abundance. He was returning to his native country, which at 
one time he had scarcely hoped to see again, in company with his 
long-exiled sovereign, and in the midst of that fervour of patriotic 
excitement which is one of the most entrancing emotions which 
can fill the heart of man ; and to his ancestral home he brought 
with him, to be its mistress and its queen, the woman whom he 
had worshipped in silence through years of poverty and exile, 
without ever supposing that the dream of those days would 
become a reality. And by the side of the beautiful mother was 
a fair child, the heir of his name and possessions, whose birth, 
three years before, had filled up the measure of his happiness—his 
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son, the joy, and now the pride of his life. And Charlotte, as she 
leant on her husband’s arm, and held her boy by the hand—was. 
she not happy also, with her loved sister accompanying her, and 
the faithful friend who had secured to them this ancestral time- 
honoured home, welcoming her on its threshold with joyful 
looks and words? Why did a cloud now and then flit across her 
brow? What was the secret anxiety which now and again dis- 
turbed the tranquil serenity of her sweet face? 

Before we search into the cause of this disquietude, let us 
follow the master of the Chateau de Villiers, his wife and his 
guests, into a large dining-room, brilliantly lighted by a magnifi- 
cent lustre and a cheerful blazing fire. Everything was gay, 
bright, and comfortable, in that stately apartment, where the 
Marquis and the Marquise, sitting opposite to each other, were 
doing for the first time the honours of their table to a number of 
friends and neighbours assembled to welcome their arrival. A 
look of pleasure was beaming in every face. As to Pierre 
Séverin, it was with difficulty he repressed the exuberance of his. 
spirits, for in addition to all that made that day a blissful one to 
him, was not Louisa sitting by his side ?—Louisa, looking just as. 
she did at Elm Cottage, just as she had dwelt in his memory ever 
since his visit to England, more lovely than pretty, more intent on 
diffusing brightness around her than on shining herself, her large 
eyes full of that rare and admirable simplicity, that innocent bold- 
ness which belongs to those who never think of themselves, or 
that others are thinking of them; that glance, so open, so pure, 
so fearless, and which the lines of the favourite poet of our 
younger days so admirably describes— 

Ses paupierés, jamais sur ses beaux yeux baissées 
Ne voilaient son regard d’innocence rempli.”’* 


Pierre did not address a single flattering speech to his neigh- 
bour, but he spoke as a man does when he is anxious to make 
himself agreeable, and Louisa, by her answers, and sometimes by 
not answering at all, gave him reason to think that his efforts. 
were not unsuccessful. In the meantime, on the other side of the 
table, there was—if not more happiness—a great deal more noise. 
Charlotte was quite surprised at the vivacity and merriment of 
her guests. ‘Their animated conversation and joyous peals of 
laughter, seemed to inspire her with a gaiety to which she had 
long been unaccustomed. 


* Her lids were never bent down over her beautiful eyes 
To veil their innocent gaze. 
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Amongst the number of the happy friends seated at that 
banquet, was the Abbé Gabriel, who, greatly to his own satisfac- 
tion and that of all the inhabitants of the castle, was permanently 
established at Villiers. ‘Though his birth might have entitled 
him to aspire to some of the highest dignities of the Church, 
the only preferment he had cared to obtain was the curacy of 
Villiers. That modest post completely satisfied his holy and 
unworldly ambition. 

Dinner was almost over, when the door opened, and a beautiful 
boy, with brown curly hair clustering about his lovely little face, 
came in ; but, astonished at the sight of so many people, he stood 
still near the door. 

“Come here, Guy,” the Marquis said. 

But Guy did not budge. 

Charlotte looked at her husband in an anxious manner, which 
seemed to annoy him. She coloured, and called the child, who, 
as soon as he heard his mother’s voice, rushed into her arms. 
She seated him on her lap, and drew him close to her heart with 
passionate fondness. As he was raising his little head to kiss 
her in return, the Marquis said, in a harsh voice, ‘‘ Guy does not 
deserve to have any desert. Send him to bed !—it will make him 
remember to be more obedient another time.” 

Charlotte became crimson, but taking out of the child’s hand 
the biscuit she had just given him, she set him down on the floor, 
looking very red, and about to cry. 

‘Stop a minute,” some one cried; “do not send away that 
young gentleman—I really cannot do without him to-day.” 

The speaker was, of course, Pierre Séverin. From the moment 
Guy had come into the room, Louisa had been absent and 
anxious, and as he watched every turn of her countenance, he 
also had perceived the little scene which had occurred. As he 
spoke, Pierre got up, and taking Guy in his arms, he stood oppo- 
site to the Marquis. 

M. de Villiers’ temper had subsided, and this happy interven- 
tion smoothed away all difficulty. He smiled a gracious assent to 
a request which he was in reality very glad to grant, even had it 
not been made by one to whom that day he could not have 
refused anything. So Guy was restored to his mother’s knees, 
and Pierre, filling his glass, exclaimed, in a joyful manner— 

“ Gentlemen, before leaving this table on this, the happiest day 
of my life, let me beg of you all to drink to the health, the 
happiness, and the welcome home, of my friend and master, the 
Marquis de Villiers.” 
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The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and when silence was 
restored, the Marquis rose, and in a voice which betrayed deep 
emotion, and with the softened expression in his face which some- 
times gave a great charm to his countenance, he said— 

“Gentlemen, Pierre Séverin calls me his master; he cannot 
then complain if I avail myself of this opportunity to give you 
some idea of the kind of servant he has been to me.” Then, 
calmly at first, and warming as he went on, M. de Villiers related 
all that had been done by his friend and agent during his long 
absence. He dwelt on Pierre’s devoted, faithful attachment, and 
the inestimable, never-to-be-requited services, he had received 
from this dear friend ; and he would have continued much longer 
to indulge himself with the pleasure of praising him, if Pierre, 
who had unintentionally produced this public ebullition of grati- 
tude, had not interrupted 42s master in an abrupt, impatient 
manner, not quite in keeping with the profound respect he was by 
way of paying to him. The Marquis laughed, and the rest of the 
guests joined in the laugh. Merriment then became general, and 
reigned throughout the whole of the day and the evening. 

It was late when Pierre Séverin took leave of Louisa. She 
wished to thank him for his little act of kindness at dinner, but as 
it might have been done not wholly on her account, and that it 
was, moreover, difficult to know how to express those thanks, she 
only uttered a few hesitating words, which conveyed to him, how- 
ever, pretty accurately, what he wished to be assured of, and 
made him resolve to lose no time in bringing his cherished hopes 
to an issue. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Pierre Séverin and Louisa Percival had been engaged for 
about a month, and were to be married in a few days, when 
one morning the Marquis de Villiers came into the room where 
they were sitting with Charlotte, and said, with a look of great 
pleasure, “I have just had a letter, ladies, from an old friend _ 
of our’s. I think you will both be glad to hear the news he 
gives me. Only think of Henry Devereux being married !” 

‘“‘No, really, is he married?” Charlotte exclaimed. 

Louisa blushed a little, and smiled. 

Pierre Séverin said, ‘‘ Well, that is very good news. I am very 
glad to hear it.” 

“Did you know Devereux?” the Marquis asked with some 
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“IT have never seen Mr. Devereux,” Pierre answered ; “ but I 
know all about him, and feel most kindly disposed towards that 
good man. Indeed, I ought, out of gratitude, to wish him happi- 
ness more than any one else on earth, for I owe him my own 
happiness.” ‘This was ‘said with a smile, and an affectionate 
pressure of Louisa’s hand. 

The pressure and the smile was reciprocated, and she answered 

with simplicity—“ Indeed, Pierre, I am very grateful to him too 
that he went away without the least guessing that there was a 
little girl who would then have gone with him to the end of the 
world if he had only thought of asking her. Oh, God has been 
very good to me!” she added, in an earnest manner, and with a 
look which shewed her affection for him more than any words 
could have done. “How long has he been married?” she asked, 
turning towards M. de Villiers. 
+ He did not reply immediately, and when she raised her eyes 
she was quite taken aback by the strange change which had come 
over his face. A moment before it had been calm and smiling— 
now a look of heavy gloom darkened his brow, and he was 
evidently so absorbed by his own thoughts that he had not 
heard her question. Charlotte, as much surprised and more 
alarmed at this alteration in his countenance, was gazing at 
him without speaking. 

Louisa said again, in a timid voice, ‘“‘ How long is it since 
Mr. Devereux has been married ?” 

The Marquis started as if out of a dream. “ How long has 
he been married, did you ask? About a year, I suppose. He 
seems to have got on very well. His wife is a daughter of the 
Governor-General, I believe.” He uttered these sentences in an 
absent hesitating manner, as if unable to fix his thoughts on 
what he was saying; and then, apparently unable to master his 
unaccountable agitation, he abruptly left the room, walked 
quickly down one of the flights of stone steps into the garden, 
and disappeared amongst the trees. 

Charlotte went out on the terrace, leaned against the balustrade 
and followed him with her eyes until he was out of sight. Louisa 
saw her as she came back press her hand on her heart, as if it was 
aching. Soon she called Guy, took him up in her arms, and went 
away without saying a word. 

As soon as they were alone, Pierre said to Louisa, “ What does 
it all mean ?” 

“T cannot tell, Pierre,” she replied. ‘I cannot account for 
those strange fits of temper which so often grieve me, and make 
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me anxious for Charlotte. She never complains, but I am sure 
she suffers, and yet I never venture to speak to her on the 
subject.” Pierre thought a little, and then said, “I remember 
that Roger, who nevertheless adored him, used to tell me that 
it was his violent and uncertain temper which had prevented hig 
marrying in his youth. But when I saw him in England, long 
afterwards, I must say that he seemed to me to have grown 
quite a different person. I never noticed in him at that time 
any signs of irritability or caprice.” 

“Neither did I,” Louisa answered. “ During the three or four 
years that we saw him every evening, we sometimes thought him 
grave and silent, but nothing more than that.” 

“Tt is very strange,” Pierre said. ‘Then it is since his 
marriage that he has been subject to gloom and irritation, and 
to such fits of temper as we have just witnessed ?” 

“No, it did not begin then. At any rate, I never observed 
anything of the sort when they were first married, nor for some 
time afterwards. Charlotte then seemed really very happy— 
more so than I had ever expected to see her after her great 
sorrow. Poor darling Cliarlotte !” 

“That unfortunate Guillaume des Aubrys quite idolised her, 
I suppose ?” 

“Oh, of course he did,” Louisa exclaimed, clasping her hands ; 
“how could he have helped it? You see what she is now, and 
she was ten times prettier then, and yet the loveliness of her 
face is nothing in comparison with the beauty of her mind and 
character. It was impossible to know Charlotte and not to dote 
upon her. That poor Henry Devereux, I am sure he would have 
died of love for her, if he had not taken a desperate step to cure 
himself of his attachment. I could see how he worshipped her, 
and I really believe it was that that made me care for him. I 
could so well enter into his feelings, and I was so sorry for him.” 

If ever a beautiful expression of sweet, unselfish tenderness 
beamed in a woman’s eyes, it was in Louisa’s at that moment, and 
Pierre felt almost inclined to fall down at her feet. But the very 
excess of his affectionate reverence checked the admiring words 
which were rising to his lips; he feared to sully by praise that 
admirable and complete forgetfulness of self, the charm and merit 
of which consisted in her own perfect unconsciousness and 
simplicity. He contented himself with murmuring in a low 
voice, “ Blessed be the happy blindness which kept Henry Deve- 
reux from reaping the benefits of that angelic pity!” and then 
he said, “ But to return to Madame de Villiers, for I see now that 
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to talk of her is the straightest way to your heart ; tell me, did the 
Marquis know all that sad history about Guillaume des Aubrys?” 

“Oh, yes,” Louisa answered; ‘“‘and it was he, moreover, who 
brought us poor Guillaume’s last bequest, and the news of his 
death. I shall never forget that day. But it has always been a 
wonder to me that M. de Villiers came to be entrusted with that 
sacred deposit, for I know that poor Guillaume had the greatest 
dislike to him.” She stopped short after uttering these words, 
and then said, ‘‘ But by the way, now that I come to think of it, 
the mention of that locket brings to my recollection a circum- 
stance which occurred about the time when Charlotte, who had 
seemed so much happier after her marriage, sank back into a 
state of despondency which I could not account for. It was a 
few months after the birth of Guy that I found her one day crying 
bitterly over that locket, which was broken.” 

** Broken ?” 

“Yes, the glass which covered the hair was smashed to pieces, 
and the frame bent as if it had received a violent blow. She 
said she had let it fall, and asked me to get it mended. But 
when I had done so she would not take it back again; and I 
have kept it ever since.” 

Pierre remained silent for some time, engrossed with his 
thoughts. At last he said, “And the child? Is the Marquis 
irritable with him?” 

“Yes, I am sorry to say he is; and though passionately 
fond of him, sometimes absurdly severe, considering his age. 
When he is not out of temper, he lets Guy have his own way 
in everything, which is equally bad, for, young as he is, the little 
fellow has fits of passion which ought to be checked. But what I 
cannot understand is, that his father is always more severe and 
imperious with him when his mother is in the room than at other 
times.” 

“It is very strange,” Pierre answered ; “and I am afraid it is 
also evident that that charming Marquise is not as happy as she 
ought and deserves to be, and that my dear good master does not 
prove himself quite worthy of the treasure he possesses.” 

This was a reproach which Pierre Séverin himself did not seem 
at all likely to deserve. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It has been over and over again asserted that it is easier not to 
play at all than to play with moderation. Experience has often, 
however, disproved the general correctness of that axiom ; but it 
is hardly possible to imagine the case of any one persevering in 
playing without the least hope of ever winning. It was, neverthe- 
less, something very like this that the Marquis de Villiers had 
done when he formed the resolution of never speaking to Char- 
lotte of his feelings towards her. He thought that to tell her how 
ardently he loved her would be like soliciting a return which he 
knew it was not in her power to make, and even like infringing 
the tacit condition she had annexed to the acceptance of his 
hand.. Pride on the one side, and delicacy on the other, kept 
him silent. He was quite aware that the only person she had 
ever been in love with was Guillaume des Aubrys, and he had, at 
any rate, the consolation of knowing that no living person would 
ever dispute with him whatever amount of affection it was in her 
power to bestow, and for a time this seemed happiness enough. 
But such a state of things was by no means agreeable to the pride 
of the Marquis de Villiers. ‘There was no vanity mixed up with 
that pride; still he could not help feeling conscious that there 
were many women who would not have been indifferent to his 
powers of captivation; few, perhaps, who would not have been 
touched and won by the first deep love of a heart so long free 
from any passion of the kind, and now so completely absorbed 
and devoted. 

“ And why,” he kept saying to himself, “ why am I obliged so 
carefully to conceal feelings I have a perfect right to avow? Why 
am I to hide them, as a thing to be ashamed of, from her who is 
the object of them—from my own wife? And why am I con- 
demned to this silence? Only because a youth, a mere stripling, 
forestalled me, and stole away a heart which would otherwise 
have been mine. And what was the love of that boy of twenty 
but a fancy which the first woman he might have happened to 
meet with would have inspired? A fool, too, who madly surren- 
dered the treasure he did not deserve to possess in order to rush 
into a desperate adventure, and sacrifice, from a blind thirst for 
revenge, Charlotte’s peace and happiness—almost her life!” 


These thoughts continually rankled in M. de Villiers’ mind, 
and reawakened the bitter feelings of former years, aggravated as 
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they were by the rigid and unnecessary constraint he observed. 
For although it might have pained Charlotte if he had abruptly 
avowed that he was desperately, passionately in love with her, 
and that, moreover, that love was fierce, jealous, and exacting, 
though she would have been shocked if he had added that his 
hatred for one who had now been dead five years was as intense 
as ever, she would not have shrunk from opening her heart to him 
if he had tenderly and gently revealed to her the state of his own 
feelings. ‘There was nothing in her’s which need have grieved 
him. ‘The phantoms he was perpetually raising up in order to 
torment himself would have quickly vanished, especially when, 
after the birth of her boy, maternal affection and joy had taken 
supreme hold of her heart. But he followed, unfortunately, quite 
another line of conduct, and that ardently-desired happiness 
became a new source of suffering to him. 

Charlotte was sitting one day by the fire when her baby was 
brought to her, for the first time in short clothes—that important 
event in nursery life which marks the transition from infancy’s 
questionable beauty to childhood’s enchanting loveliness. She 
jumped up with a cry of delight, and in one of those transports of 
joy to which all mothers are liable, she clasped her child in her 
arms, devoured him with kisses, and showered upon him the 
most endearing, extravagant, passionate expressions of fondness. 
“ Oh, my darling! my own boy! my precious one! You are too 
pretty—too dear! Oh, I dote upon you; I love you more than 
I can say—more than anything on earth!” 

She did not measure her words; she hardly knew what she 
said. Between each exclamation she kissed her boy’s little 
hands, his rosy cheeks, his soft eyelids and dark eyelashes, his 
curly brown hair. “ Look at him, Gaston,” she cried, at last; but 
Gaston had left the room, and was giving way to a gloomy fit of 
miserable jealousy! Poor foolish mothers! if the Divine Master 
took you to task for your unconscious rhapsodies, the best Chris- 
tians among you might easily be found guilty of gross idolatry. 
If M. de Villiers’ perverse misgivings had not deluded him, he 
would have derived the greatest consolation and the sweetest 
hopes from that tender and joyful burst of maternal affection ; 
but, on the contrary, ever since that day he looked upon his 
child, the lovely boy whom God had given him as another rival in 
his wife’s heart, and his secret sufferings increased to such a 
degree that sometimes he could hardly conceal them. 

Charlotte could not help noticing his deepening gloom, and 
tried in vain to account for it. A violent scene which occurred 
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some little time afterwards enlightened her a little with regard to 
her husband’s state of mind. She was alone in her room, sorting 
her mother’s letters. She had taken them out of a box in which, 
with several other things, was Guillaume’s locket. She did not 
often look at it, but that day it did so happen that she was 
holding it in her hand, and gazing sorrowfully on the fair hair of 
Raoul des Aubrys, so like his brother’s that she could not see it 
without emotion. Her eyes filled with tears, and she was just 
going to replace it in the box when the Marquis came into the 
room. At one glance he perceived his wife’s tearful countenance, 
the locket, which he had never seen before, the fair hair he 
thought he recognised, and the letters which he concluded must 
be Guillaume’s. 

As a sudden storm bursts in a sky where dark clouds have 
been gradually gathering, so did the pent up anguish of M. de 
Villiers’ heart, all the sufferings he had endured for ten long 
years, all his love, his jealousy, and the pain which Charlotte had 
unconsciously inflicted upon him, unite, concentrate, and break 
out in a paroxysm of fury. He seized the locket, dashed it on 
the ground, trod it under foot, and standing before her, pale, 
haggard, with a wild look in his eyes, he poured out in an 
incoherent manner a torrent of reproaches. 

Charlotte felt ready to faint with terror. It did not make her 
angry, for she thought he was ill and raving. She sat motionless 
and silent, looking at him with unutterable surprise. By degrees 
his violence subsided, and a sense of shame came over him. It 
was the first time he had given way to this sort of violence in the 
presence of his wife, and he felt how terrible must be the impres- 
sion it had produced. But there was no help for it, and he was 
leaving the room when Charlotte, who was beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of that strange scene, said in a gentle faltering 
voice, ‘Stop a minute, Gaston. Just listen to me before you go 
away. You are mistaken about these letters—they are my 
mother’s ; and that hair is not Guillaume’s, but his brother’s. I 
should not have kept his hair.” 

If the Marquis had thrown aside his reserve and shown his 
wife all the regret he felt at that moment, it would have made 
up entirely for his angry words and passionate conduct; but it 
was not in his character to make this sort of atonement. No 
explanation took place between them, and it was only by a 
marked tenderness of manner and increased solicitude that he 
gave token of his sorrow for what had occurred. Charlotte was 
too generous not to accept this silent apology in the spirit with 
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which it was offered, but she remained anxious, disquieted, and 
sadly depressed in spirits. 

The Marquis’ state of mind had not undergone any real change. 
He did not, indeed, for a long time give way to any violent 
outbursts of anger, but “his secret irritation continued to betray 
itself by a great inequality of temper and fitful caprice. Some 
slight circumstance or casual expression often quite inexplicably 
brought on these moods. ‘Thus Louisa’s words and Pierre’s 
looks had been enough to raise a storm in his breast. “ Louisa, 
at sixteen years of age, had cared for another person—but how 
different Pierre’s fatewas from his own! Pierre knew perfectly 
well, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that that first love of her’s 
had vanished like a dream. ‘The sweetest confidence existed 
between him and his betrothed. How happy they were, and how 
wretched were his own feelings!” Such were the Marquis de Villiers’ 
musings as he sat, with his face buried in his hands, in a remote 
part of the park. His wife the while was alone in her room, 
shedding tears, and thinking in a sad but resigned manner that, 
even besides its great afflictions, life has often hard and trying 
days, full of gloom and perplexity. 
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THE annals of a great public library, giving an account 
more or less complete of the principal benefactions it 
has received, the purchases it has made, and the eminent 
men who have been in various ways connected with its 
history, are always sure to be of a certain interest, even 
to the general reader, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
inseparable from the form into which such compositions 
must necessarily fall. Mr. Macray, the Superintendent of 
the New Catalogue of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
has published a very useful and agreeable volume* on the 
past fortunes of the great institution with which he is 
connected. We may even say that the general history 
of the Bodleian is particularly instructive. This library 
has never, till within the last few years, been at all rich 
in funds: but it has grown to its present magnificent 
dimensions chiefly by attracting to itself the collections 
of a number of great students and bibliophiles in various 
departments of literature, as well as donations from men 
of distinguished position who have either been children 
of Oxford or honoured by her highest dignities. 

Few passions of the kind are more common than that 
which satisfies itself by the perpetual acquirement of 
choice books, and there are few perhaps as to which the 
vanity of human desires is more frequently shown by 
the rapid dispersion of the treasures which have been 
painfully accumulated during a long series of years in 
order to gratify taste. We call on a friend one day, 
and find him rejoicing over the long delayed success 
which has at last attended his search for a particular 


* Annals of the Bodleian Library. Oxford, A.D, 1598-1867. By the Rev. 
W. D. Macray, M.A. Rivingtons, 1868. 
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volume, or we roam round his well-stocked shelves in 
company with their owner, and admire the richness of 
his taste and the soundness of his judgment as evidenced 
by the carefully selected library which is his delight 
and pride. A few weeks pass, and we hear of our good 
friend’s death; a few more, and we are told that the 
collection he has spent so many years in forming is to be 
sold by auction, bought perhaps at an almost nominal 
price by the booksellers, who will afterwards divide it 
among themselves at a sale from which the public are shut 
out, and scatter it to the four winds of heaven. Perhaps 
in the course of a few months we see a well-known 
favourite or two appearing on the bookstalls in Oxford 
Street and the Turnstyle. Vanitas vanitatum!/—other 
collectors pounce upon the treasures, and then after a 
time there is the same story of the funeral, the auction, 
and the bookstalls. Some books change hands in this 
way almost as often as five-pound notes. 

In other cases, the collections made by men of deep 
study and research are preserved, indeed, but not: used. ° 
The counties of England are full from one end to the 
other of “family libraries’—rich and valuable accumula- 
tions of books such libraries often are, but the books are 
uncatalogued, uncared for, unread, and unknown. We 
have “ Loan Exhibitions” of pictures and other works of 
art: but no one, as far as we know, has ever thought 
of suggesting a “Loan Library,” in which the literary 
treasures which lie useless and unthought of in our 
thousand country houses might be deposited—if only 
for a time. Perhaps, even if the exhibition were limited 
to really valuable books and manuscripts, it would al- 
most require another Bodleian to hold it. There the 
books lie, in many cases not more cared for than so 
much old lumber, and we may fairly suppose that the 
former collectors of such libraries would almost sooner 
see them handed over to the more appreciative care of 
Mr. Stewart or Mr. Mozley Stark. Wise, then, in their 
generation, as well as public-spirited and thoughtful for 
the advancement of learning, must those good men be 
accounted, who have collected largely and industriously 
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in their own special line of study, and then handed over 
the fruits of their labours to the custody of some great 
public institution such as the Bodleian Library The 
Bodleian has, indeed, had its days of neglect and igno- 
rance: still, what is committed to such custody is safer 
and more likely to benefit the cause of learning in general 
than what is dispersed at auctions—perhaps at last to 
find its way even to chandlers’ shops, zz vicum vendentem 
thus et odores—the latter not of the most savoury nature— 
or buried in the country mansions of foxhunting squires. 
If English families followed the custom of Egypt and 
India, transmitting from father to son through successive 
generations hereditary tastes and hereditary occupations, it 
might answer very well to make them the guardians of 
literary treasures: as it is, there is no security for a great 
scholar that his stores will not be wasted except that 
which is offered by public, and particularly ecclesiastical, 
institutions. These remarks apply in their measure with 
a special force to Catholics, among whom, in the present 
state of things in England, the great majority of literary 
students must always be found among the Priesthood: 
but priestly libraries very often and very naturally do 
find their way to the College or the Seminary in which 
their collectors have been educated. But we fear that 
the Catholic Bodleian for England has yet to be founded. 

The great University Library at Oxford had its origin, 
like some of the Colleges in that University—in the desire 
felt by a man who cared for learning and for religion, 
to repair as far as lay in his power the havoc and ruin 
brought upon both by the Protestant Reformation. The 
fine collection of books which had been originally formed 
by good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, and which was, 
in reality, the first University Library properly so called, 
had been destroyed by the Commissioners sent down in 
1550 by Edward the Sixth. Anthony a Wood has recorded, 
in a well-known passage, the manner in which these godly 
friends of enlightenment and truth dealt with the most 
precious and beautifully illuminated manuscripts, and with 
the countless treasures collected in the libraries of Oxford. 
Thomas Bodley became an undergraduate at Magdalen 
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College a few years after this disgraceful scene. “ His- 
stationer,” says Mr. Macray, “may have sold him books 
bound in fragments of those manuscripts for which the 
University but a century before had consecrated the 
memory of the donors in her solemn prayers; the tailor 
who measured him for his sad-coloured doublet may 
have done it with a stripe of parchment brilliant with 
gold, that had consequently been condemned as Popish, 
or covered with strange symbols of an old heathen Greek’s 
devising, that probably passed for magical and unlawful 
incantations”—(p. 13.). But there were some good students 
in Oxford in those evil days, who probably looked upon 
the changes introduced by Edward and afterwards by 
Elizabeth as a passing storm. Oxford, we know, remained 
Catholic in heart, as it afterwards remained Jacobite, longer 
perhaps than any place in the country. At all events 
the traditions of learning were not to be swept away by 
the incursions of a set of savages like Edward’s com- 
missioners. Bodley became a learned man, particularly 
well versed in a multitude of languages: he followed 
for some years the career of diplomacy abroad, but towards 
the end of the sixteenth century he gave it up, and deter- 
mined to devote the remainder of his life and his means 
to the restoration and amplification of Duke Humphrey’s 
library. “I concluded,” he says of himself, “at the last 
to set up my staff at the Library-door in Oxon: being 
thoroughly persuaded that in my solitude and surcease 
from the commonwealth-affairs, I could not busy myself 
to better purpose than by reducing that place (which 
then in every part lay ruined and waste), to the publick 
use of students.” He roofed the central room, with which 
many of our readers are probably familiar, built the 
eastern wing, endowed the Library with property which 
now brings in twelve or thirteen hundred a year, collected 
what books and manuscripts he could, made a contract 
with the Stationers Company to receive all that they 
published, and among other prudent measures, provided 
a large and handsome register in which the names of future 
benefactors were to be honourably inscribed. He seems 
to have looked from the first to attracting gifts in every 
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way, and to forsee that this would be, as it has been, 
the great source of riches to his library. Before he died 
(in 1613) he had the satisfaction of seeing the stream begin 
to flow in abundance. Those were days in which ancient 
treasures were going a-begging, in consequence of the 
change of religion which had deprived the nation at large 
of all interest in the books and creed of their forefathers : 
and we find even public bodies contributing their inherited 
possessions to the Bodleian. Bodley was a Devonshire 
man, and the worthy Dean and Chapter of Exeter gave 
him, in 1602, 81 Latin manuscripts from their Chapter 
Library.* Among them is one of the greatest treasures 
of the collection: a Missal given to the Cathedral of 
Exeter by Bishop Leofric in the reign of St. Edward— 
which is, we believe, still perfect. We find the example 
of Exeter followed a few years later (1612) by the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor, who presented the Bodleian 
with 159 volumes of manuscripts, chiefly theological. 
Although we can hardly help regretting the indifference 
to these ancient works thus manifested by capitular bodies, 
it can hardly be doubted that the great majority of them 
have been somewhat worse guardians of their documentary 
treasures than the Bodleian might have been—though 
Mr. Macray lets us here and there catch a glimpse or 
two of a good deal of neglect and carelessness even at 
Oxford. About the same time with the acquisition of 
the Service Book of Bishop Leofric, Sir Robert Cotton 
gave a number of manuscripts, one of which is of extreme 
value—a manuscript of the Gospels “traditionally believed 
to be one of those two copies of the old Italic version 
sent by St. Gregory to St. Augustine in Britain, which 
were preserved in St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury.” 
The roll of the great benefactors to the Library, thus 
begun in Bodley’s own time, tempts us to linger over 
many a well-known name: but we must content ourselves 


* Mr. Macray says of this gift: ‘By what right they thus alienated their 
corporate property no one, probably, cared to inquire: but from the tokens 
of neglect still visible on the books, we may conclude that only by this aliena- 
tion were they in all likelihood saved from their ultimate destruction ; for they 
nearly all have more or less sign of having been exposed to great damp, which 
jn several instances has well nigh destroyed the initial and final leaves” (p. 23). 
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with the mention of a few of the most notable of the 
donors of books and manuscripts. The additions of the 
greatest bulk and importance have been those connected 
with the names of Laud, Selden, Rawlinson, Gough, and 
Douce. Laud was a magnificent donor, and the library 
had to enlarge its borders to accommodate his gifts. 
He gave in all nearly thirteen hundred manuscripts, and 
would doubtless have been a benefactor on a still larger 
scale, but for the civil troubles in which he was so deeply 
involved. The most famous of his presents is perhaps the 
“Codex Laudianus,’ a manuscript of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek and Latin, of about the seventh century : 
it contains some curious readings, which Bede in_ his 
commentary has mentioned as existing in the copy which 
he used: hence the conjecture that the codex belonged 
to him. Laud also gave a copy of the Saxon Chronicle, 
written at Peterborough, and a precious Irish manuscript 
containing the “ Psalter of Cashel,” some Poems attributed 
to St. Patrick and St. Columkill, and other curiosities. 
Laud’s collection contained many very valuable Oriental 
manuscripts, as well as others in Greek, Latin, and the 
languages of Europe; some of them seem to have been 
taken from the Jesuit College at Wurzburgh at the time 
that Gustavus Adolphus was laying Germany waste. 

Selden, who died in 1654, left the Library all his Greek 
manuscripts, and any Talmudical or Rabbinical books 
which it did not already possess. There is a story told by 
Burnet as to his having revoked the gift, in consequence 
of the refusal of the authorities of the Library to lend 
him a_ book without sufficient security, but Mr. Macray 
has shown that Burnet is mistaken. Selden’s whole gift 
amounted to about eight thousand volumes. 

We pass over the collection of Pococke (1693), whose 
Oriental manuscripts, in number 420, were purchased after 
his death by the University, to come to the gift made in 1753 
by Lord Cornbury (or rather by his sisters and co-heiresses) 
great grandson to Lord Clarendon, of that famous states- 
man’s manuscripts, “to be printed at the University Press, 
and the profits to be devoted to a school for riding and 
other athletic exercises in the University, should such 
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an institution be accepted, or else to other approved uses.” 
It is almost a marvel, in these days of athleticism, that 
no disciple of Mr. Kingsley should have proposed to the 
University to apply, tandem aliguando, the profits of the 
Clarendon publications to the purposes for which they 
were at first devised. The same year (1753) is remarkable 
in the Library annals for the acquisition of the multi- 
tudinous collections made by Thomas Carte, the historian. 
His papers are contained in 180 volumnes in folio, 54 in 
quarto, and 7 in octano. ‘The mass of papers,” says Mr. 
Macray, “relating to Ireland is enormous, drawn chiefly 
from the stories accumulated by Ormonde at Kilkenny 
Castle’—and we are further informed that a careful 
examination of the whole series has been made, under 
the order of the Master of the Rolls, by Dr. Russell 
of Maynooth and Mr. Prendergast, in order to select 
whatever might be worthy of transcription for the Irish 
Record office. Two years later we come to the ac- 
quisition of the great Rawlinson collection. Dr. Raw- 
linson was a non-juror “ Bishop,” who had spent many 
years in foreign travel, and afterwards resided in Lon- 
don, where he became a multifarious and omnivorous - 
gatherer of literary treasures and curiosities—“ the choice 
of book auctions, the pickings of chandlers’ and grocers’ 
waste paper, everything, especially in the shape of manu- 
scripts, from early copies of Classics and Fathers to the 
well-nigh most recent log-books of sailors’ voyages.” There 
have been many such collectors, perhaps, as Dr. Rawlin- 
son, but few whose collections have not soon been dispersed 
again after their death. The rich inheritance of his 
books and manuscripts overpowered the staff of the 
Bodleian, which, moreover, was not well paid. The 
officials took down the names of his books, but left 
the manuscripts to take .care of themselves, and it has 
been reserved for the present excellent librarian, Mr. 
Coxe, to ascertain to the full what Rawlinson left behind 
him. “Every corner of the Library was then thoroughly 
examined, and cupboard after cupboard was found filled 
with manuscripts and papers huddled together in confusion, 
while, last not least, a dark hole under a. staircase 
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explored by the present writer,” says Mr. Macray, “on 
hands and knees, afforded a rich ‘take,’ including many 
writings of Rawlinson’s non-juror friends.” As many as 
1300 volumes were thus brought to light, in addition 
to those already known. The character of this collection 
is very miscellaneous, but history, topography, genealogy, 
and biography predominate. The Zhurloe Papers, and 
the miscellaneous papers of Pepys, are among the most 
notable of their class: there are a great number of very 
valuable Irish manuscripts, great collections for county 
histories—under the head of Aucks, we find mentioned 
a set of papers on what ought long since to been written, 
The History of Eton College—a good deal of the religious 
controversy of the time, a whole mass of ancient charters, 
some Biblical or Classical manuscripts, and about 130 
Missals, Hor@, and Service Books. 

Gough, who died in 1809, was another mighty collector 
who has enriched the Bodleian with the fruits of his life’s 
labour. He had gathered immense stores in the way of 
topographical works, maps, prints, and drawings; a large 
number of volumes of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
literature, and a valuable series of printed Service Books of 
the Church in England before the Reformation, and sixteen 
out of twenty-five folio volumes of coloured drawings 
of monuments in French churches and cathedrals. The 
twenty-five volumes were presented to Louis the Fourteeth 
by the tutor to his grandsons, and were probably taken 
from the Royal Library, at the Revolution. Gough’s whole 
collection numbers more than 3,700 volumes. The Douce 
library was obtained by the Bodleian in 1834. Mr. Douce, 
it is said, left it to the Library in consequence of the cour- 
teous reception he met with from the late Dr. Bandinél, 
then the chief librarian, while making a visit to Oxford 
a few years before his death. It contains 390 manuscripts, 
98 charters, nearly 1700 printed books, some coins, and 
a good collection of early prints and drawings. The 
beautiful Missal-paintings, which the cursory visitors to the 
Bodleian are called on to admire in their glass cases, 
as among the most attractive of the contents of the 
Library, are almost all the gifts of Mr. Douce. Before 
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we quit this part of our subject we may mention another 
of the curiosities which are usually shown to stangers— 
the magnificent “ Sutherland” Clarendon and Burnet.* 

The curiosities which are usually pointed out to casual 
visitors suggest the thought of the various royal visits 
received by the Bodleian. We find little record of favour 
shown in this way to Oxford by princes of the House of 
Hanover, who probably felt that as long as adherents 
to the Stuart cause were to be found anywhere, their 
head-quarters and stronghold would be in the University. 
Of earlier sovereigns there are some characteristic anecdotes. 
James the First came here in 1605, and made the truly 
royal pun that the founder “should rather be called Sir 
Thomas Godly than Bodly.” He discoursed to the satis- 
faction of his courtiers on the Ethiopic version of the 
Bible—he was on safe ground certainly—and made a 
coarse remark on an old fifteenth century treatise on 
the Conception of our Lady. “Moved to a wonderful 
temper of liberality, he then offered to present from all 
the libraries of the royal palaces whatsoever precious 
and rare books Sir T. Bodley, on examination, chose 
to carry away.” The hasty grant was passed under the 
Privy Seal, but as might have been expected was never 


* Mr. Macray gives the following description of this collection: ‘‘The 
six volumes of the folio edition of Clarendon’s //istory of the Rebellion and 
Life, and of Burnet’s Ow Time, are inlaid and bound in sixty-one folio 
volumes, and illustrated with the enormous number of 19,224 portraits of 
every person and views of every place in any gvay mentioned in the text, or 
connected with its subject-matter. This gathering was commenced in 1795 
by Alexander Hendras Sutherland, Esq., F.S.A. ; on his death (May 21, 1820) 
it was taken up by his widow, who spared neither labour nor money to render 
it as complete as possible, and by whom its contents were in consequence 
nearly doubled. There are 184 portraits of James I., of which 135 
are distinct plates ; 743 of Charles I., of which 573 are distinct plates, besides 
sixteen drawings ; 373 of Cromwell (235 plates); 552 of Charles II. (428 
plates) ; 276 of James II. ; 175 of Mary II. (147 plates), and 431 of William 
III., of which 365 are separate plates. There are also 309 views of London 
and 166 of Westminster. Amongst those of London is a drawing on many 
sheets, by a Dutch Artist, Antonio Van Den Wyngaeide, executed between 
1558-1563. It affords a view which extends from the Palace at Westminster 
to that at Greenwich, both included, and comprehends also Lambeth Palace 
and part of Southwark, with the palace there of the Protector Somerset, 
in which the Mint was situated. The whole amount expended in the forma- 
tion of the series is estimated at £20,000 (p. 255,6). 
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executed. Bodley had fixed his eyes on a number of 
precious manuscripts, but he was disappointed. The 
University was, however, enriched a few years later by 
a present from the King of his own works in folio, edited 
by Montague. <A _ special deputation conveyed these 
incomparable writings to Oxford—the librarian of St. 
James received £20 for his pains as a member of it. A 
convocation was held in St. Mary’s, at which a Latin 
oration was delivered and a letter of thanks drawn up, 
and then the Vice Chancellor “attended by twenty-four 
Doctors in their scarlet robes, and a mixed multitude of 
others, carried it in solemn procession to the Library.” 
(p. 48.) Charles the First visited the Bodleian with 
Henrietta Maria, a few years later, and was received 
by the Public Orator with a speech which began with 
the words, E-xcellentissime Vice-Deus. Many years after, 
when the Civil War was raging, and Charles was in winter- 
quarters at Oxford, he is said to have tried the Sortes Virgi- 
liane ina copy of Virgil in the Library, and to have opened 
on the famous passage in which Dido imprecates a terrible 
fate on Atneas: Lord Falkland, who was with him, seeing him 
disconcerted, tried his own luck, and fell on the lamenta- 
tion of Evander after the death of Pallas! Another time 
the King sent for a volume from the Bodleian for his 
private reading, and was refused by the librarian Rous, 
who pleaded his oath not to allow the lending of the books 
under his charge. The Library ran some danger when 
the Parliamentary forces took Oxford in 1646, but Fairfax, 
the general in command, was a “lover of learning,” and sent 
a good guard at once to protect it. When Fairfax died 
in 1673, he bequeathed a goodly number of manuscripts to 
the Library which he had thus preserved, and he had been 
besides the patron of the great genealogical collector 
Dodsworth, the fruits of whose labours, in 161 volumes, 
including an “innumerable mass of pedigrees,” formed a 
part of his gift. James the Second visited the Library 
in 1687, when he came to Oxford to overcome the refrac- 
tory Fellows of Magdalen, and was entertained with a 
sumptuous breakfast “consisting of 111 dishes of meat, 
sweetmeats, and fruit,” at which he sat for three quarters 
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of an hour without asking any one to join him, and when 
he rose, a general scramble ensued of courtiers and 
academics rushing upon the untouched dainties, in which 
the ladies’ fine gowns were stained with the wet sweet- 
meats. 

Even this short notice of the Bodleian ought to contain 
some allusion to a number of its other treasurers, but 
time forbids us to dwell on them. Such are the Barocci 
and the Roe manuscripts, presented early in the seven- 
teenth century, the former by William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, the latter by Sir Thomas Roe, who had been 
ambassador in Turkey. The Roe manuscripts are twenty- 
nine, chiefly Greek—the Barocci collection, formed by 
a “gentleman of Venice,” number 242 volumes. Such 
isa far more recent acquisition (in 1817), the great Canonici 
collection, formed by an ex-Jesuit Father after the sup- 
pression of the Society, with the intention of presenting 
it to the Venetian College of his brethren whenever the 
order was restored. Canonici died seven or eight years 
too soon to witness the restoration. The Bodleian Cura- 
tors, who had never spent so much money before on 
a single purchase, gave £5,444 for the collection. It 
includes 8,045 manuscripts, 128 volumes in Greek, 311 
volumes of Latin classics and medizval authors. Among 
these is a Virgil of the tenth century, a large number 
of very fine Latin manuscripts of the Bible and Liturgical 
books, besides abundant Italian manuscripts and 138 
Oriental manuscripts, chiefly valuable Hebrew books on 
vellum. In another department of literature we may 
mention Malone’s priceless collection of English dramatic 
literature and early poetry—more than eight hundred 
volumes, of which the greater number are very rare. 
But our space is at an end, and we must conclude. The 
Bodleian is the finest Library in England, and it is 
probably by far the best for the student who can find time 
to go down to Oxford to read in it. There is nothing of 
the throng and press which make the British Museum 
inconvenient, and there is rare courtesy to be found at the 
hands of the officials. The advantages of Oxford even 
for lighter readers are very great, and might perhaps be 
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reproduced in some measure in London with great public 
satisfaction. The magnificent building which was formerly 
the Radcliffe Museum has been made over to the Bodleian 
Curators, the lower story walled in, and the whole filled 
with the newest books and latest reviews and magazines. 
It is left open till ten at night, and any book out of the 
general collection may be sent for into it. These are 
facilities for the reader which would make it a favourite 
place of resort if it were but in London. Some such ar- 
rangement would probably take off half the pressure on 
the Museum reading-room. It would not attract the 
deepest students, but it would at all events relieve them 
from the company of the makers of novels and compilers 
of light literature who form so large a part in the general 
crowd of readers. At all events, the adoption of a measure 
so liberal and so convenient to the public is a sign that 
Oxford is determined to offer every opportunity to those 
who may wish to avail themselves of the unparalleled 
treasures which have accumulated, in the course of nearly 
three centuries, around the originally modest collection 
of Sir Thomas Bodley. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A LITTLE TRAITOR. 


Nor half-an-hour after the events related in the last chapter, 
a centurion, with his soldiers, and accompanied by torch-bearers, 
appeared at the other end of the street. Adon was with them. 

“‘ Are you sure of the street ?” asked the centurion. 

“Quite sure; come on—we shall be there in a moment,” 
said the boy. He was secretly congratulating himself on his 
prudence in bribing the lad to stand sentry. ‘“ Otherwise,” he 
thought, “there would be no chance of my knowing the house 
again—the place is so different now that all the shops are shut ; 
—but where is the boy gone” ? Adon looked on all sides, but in 
vain; no one was to be seen. ‘The street was only inhabited 
by working people, and the general view was of one continuous 
wall with doors at intervals. For the houses in Constantinople 
had all the rooms opening upon an inner court, and nothing, 
except the entrance door, was towards the street. The goods of 
the shopkeepers were displayed before it during the day ; after 
sunset everything vanished into the house. So the unlucky 
Adon had nothing to guide him. He ran to the other end of 
the street in despair. 

“Stop!” thundered the voice of the centurion; ‘‘you are 
going to run away, are you ?—after playing us a trick !” 

“Tt is nota trick !” answered the miserable Adon, “and I am 
not running away; I am only looking for my sentinel, and the 
confectioner.” 

“Your sentinel has made himself scarce, it seems; but the 
confectioner must be somewhere,” and he ordered his men to 
knock with the shafts of their spears at the first door they came 
to. A pause—then a voice asked what was the matter. ‘‘ Does 
a confectioner live anywhere in this street ?” asked the centurion. 

“The first door to the left,” answered the voice. 
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“You see it is all right!” cried Adon, triumphantly ; and he 
darted with the speed of an arrow to the door described. The 
soldiers followed, and the knocking re-commenced, mingled with 
cries of ‘“‘ Open—open the door !” 

**T will not open it!” answered a peevish voice. ‘“ Get away, 
you noisy rascals !” 

“Tam Martial, the centurion, and I am sent by the prefect of 
the city to search your house; if you don’t open the door 
directly, I shall break it in.” The bolts were speedily withdrawn, 
and an old man, trembling with fear, cried out—“ I ama poor 
man, doing an honest business—” 

“Where is the young lady?” shouted the centurion. 

“ Do you mean my daughter ?” 

“Your daughter, indeed !” it is one of the Empress’s ladies we 
are in search of.” They had soon gone over the house; but all 
was in vain. Adon struck his forehead with his clenched hand, 
and tore his hair. The centurion asked if there was not another 
confectioner in the street. 

“ How should I know?” was the grumbling answer. ‘I am 
not likely to go running after dainties.” 

“Well, you must do so now; on with you, and show us the 
way.” 

“What!” screamed the old man, ‘would you have me leave 
my poor house at this hour ?” 

“Tf it is so poor, there is no fear of thieves—on with you.” 

“ Shall I go instead?” asked an old woman, who emerged from 
some dark corner or other. 

“ Yes, do, Apollonia, and come back soon, that I may lock up 
the house. I am so poor,” he said, turning to the centurion, 
“that I have no other servant ; so I beg you not to detain her.” 

“Never fear. Now, old lady, show the way.” 

Apollonia went back a few paces, and stopped before a door, 
saying—‘ This is the house.” 

The centurion’s knock was answered by a respectable looking 
woman, carrying a lamp, who asked—-with an air of surprise, but 
very calmly—what they wanted, and herself took the party over 
the house, explaining how it was occupied by herself and four 
sons, and that some of the rooms were let to friends of theirs— 
honest, hardworking folks ; she herself had seen better days, but 
now she had only her sons’ earnings to look to; and indeed they 
did their best for her, she must say that. The search was made; 
nothing suspicious had been discovered. On the ground floor 
the woman opened the door of the last room ; it was empty, and 
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after a passing glance, the centurion was moving on, but Adon 
entered quickly, lifted his head as high as he could, drew a deep 
breath, and cried triumphantly—“ She has been here !” 

“The centurion turned back, and ordered the torch-bearers to 
take their lights into every corner and search for a secret door or 
opening of some sort. 

“Oh dear! don’t do that—take away the torches!” cried 
Adon. 

“Stupid lad ! how can one search in the dark ?” 

“T do not say that she is here now,” said Adon; but I know 
she has been here. I could smell the scent that fine ladies use, as 
soon as ever I came in; and now the nasty smell of the torches 
has taken it away.” 

“You have a good nose, my boy,” said the woman, good- 
humouredly ; ‘but you have made a mistake all the same. One of 
my sons is a gardener, and has had flowers in this room—very 
choice ones, too—they have just been fetched away for a banquet 
which they were to decorate.” 

“ Well, at all events, the lady is not here, and you have had the 
impudence to bring me out on a fool’s errand, you young scamp!” 
said the centurion so angrily that Adon fell on his knees, and 
begged for mercy. 

“Who would ever have suspected such a child of playing a 
trick like that?” said the woman of the house. 

“ You wicked old witch ; she was here, and you know it !” 

She shrugged her shoulders; “ The child is regularly upset— 
don’t be hard on him.” 

The centurion gave the word of command, and the party 
moved off, dragging the disconsolate Adon with them. “ Cunning 
little viper!” muttered the woman, as soon as they were out of 
earshot, “there is more danger in a young rogue like that than in 
a band of Preetorians !” 

The little traitor who was the cause of Adon’s misfortunes had 
meanwhile conducted Gunilda to the Palace of Constantine. 
Agitated as she had been, the long walk at that late hour seemed 
as if it would never end ; and sometimes the thought crossed her 
mind that the boy might be taking her the wrong way, but she did 
not dare to say so. “Come on; we shall soon be there !” said 
her guide. But this ‘“‘soon” seemed very long; and never had 
poor Gunilda breathed a more fervent thanksgiving than when 
gradually the neighbourhood became more familiar, as she 
recognised first a public building, then the house of the beautiful 
Thais, with its rich Corinthian fagade, and last of all, the palace 
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itself, brightly illuminated by the clustered lights at the entrance- 
gates, and at the posts of the Preetorians. 

“ Here we are!” cried the boy. “Now, have I not been a 
good guide ?” 

“Oh, yes ! and I will never forget your kindness ; follow me.” 
She was quickly recognised by some of the court-servants, and one 
of them ran on to tell the good news to the chamberlains of the 
Empress. Hylas met her, saying—‘“I am to request the noble 
Gunilda to come at once to the Augusta, who has been in the 
most painful anxiety for three hours. Our imperial mistress has 
sent messengers to the noble ladies Olympias and Pentadia. The 
former said you had gone to the lady Nicarete, but no one in her 
house had seen you; and now they are seeking you in every 
direction. But where have you been, noble Gunilda”? added 
Hylas, as his puzzled glance fell on her little ragged companion. 
She was too much exhausted to answer him, and hastened on to 
Eudoxia’s apartments. Hylas lifted the curtain, and announced 
her. When the Empress saw her, with flushed cheeks, disordered 
hair, and wearied expression, and when she noticed the dust 
which soiled the hem of her garment, she cried out, in a voice 
of distress and astonishment—“ Gunilda! where Aazve you been? 

“T do not know,” was the sobbing answer ; and she fell sense- 
less at Eudoxia’s feet. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ENVY THAT WAITS UPON VIRTUE. 


With great state, surrounded by twenty-eight Egyptian bishops, 
and followed by a numerous retinue of priests and attendants, 
the Patriarch Theophilus had made his entry into Constantinople. 
Among his adherents was Severian, bishop of Gabala, the 
popular preacher, the favourite of the court ladies; three 
other bishops of Asia Minor accompanied him. All this pomp 
and circumstance dazzled and delighted the populace : Chrysos- 
tom had never afforded them such a spectacle. He had invited 
all the bishops, who came to be present at the Council, to be 
his guests; some in his palace, others in the residences attached 
to the Churches of Sta. Sophia and the Apostles, where pre- 
parations for their reception had been made. But they one 
and all declined the invitation. Eugraphia had put her splendid 
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and spacious villa on the Bosphorus at the disposal of Theophilus, 
and thither he and his bishops betook themselves. He avoided 
all intercourse with Chrysostom : his first visit was to the Emperor 
and Empress, his next to Eugraphia. The good natured Ar- 
cadius, who was greatly distressed at the dissensions in the 
Church, gave Theophilus a kind reception, saying, ‘‘I trust that 
the little cloud, which has arisen between your Holiness and 
the Egyptian monks, will soon pass away: at all events, I 
consider our revered Patriarch’s refusal to act as judge in the 
investigation as a good sign. It is a canon of the Church, he 
says, that a bishop can only be tried in his own province: the 
matter, therefore, will come before a secular court.” 

“My presence here, great Augustus,” said Theophilus with 
cold hauteur,” is a proof that I fear no court, secular or ecclesi- 
astical, in my own province or another’s. When the justice 
of a Metropolitan is in question, and when it can only be proved 
at the Imperial Court, and beyond the limits of his jurisdiction, 
the canons, in my opinion, ought to give way.” 

“Such sentiments show great magnanimity on your part, 
venerable Theophilus,” answered the Emperor, who was slightly 
embarrassed by the lofty tone of the Patriarch, “for, of course, 
you might have appealed to the canons as a justification of 
your non-appearance. But our venerable Father Chrysostom 
is equally magnanimous in adhering to them; and with such 
feelings on either side it cannot be difficult to settle the 
question of the Egyptian monks. I only hope that the same 
spirit may be displayed at the Council which is summoned in 
consequence of the complaints of certain bishops against our 
Patriarch.” 

“Doubtless, when once it is made clear with whom the fault 
lies,” replied Theophilus, still in the same tone which had over- 
awed the Emperor at the beginning. With Eudoxia, on the other 
hand, he was humility personified. It seemed as if no words 
were sufficiently deferential in which to implore her patronage 
and favour: the shadow of her throne was his place of refuge 
from the assaults of his enemies—her imperial purple was the 
wgis of the Church: her pure and gentle hand should fix 
the rules for the guidance of the bishops in the discharge of 
their functions: not her station only, but her talents, her 
character, fitted her for absolute unlimited sovereignty. A 
different tone, this, from the grave uncompromising admonitions 
of Chrysostom ! 

Another of Eudoxia’s visitors was Bishop Severian. He was 
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not able to preach in Constantinople: that could not be without 
the sanction of the-Patriarch: but in private he addressed the 
most flattering speeches to her. He lauded the particular virtues 
to which the Empress was inclined, her maternal tenderness, 
her love for charitable “works, her zeal for the Church and 
the true Faith. He was remarkably well versed in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and they formed, so to speak, the ground on which, 
with great address and delicacy, he wove, as it were, a dazzling 
embroidery of admiration. Eudoxia was charmed, her ladies 
still more so: the whole court rang with Severian’s praises, 
and Arcadius joined in the chorus. 

“What a farce it is!” sneered Eugraphia to Florus: “I hate 
being mixed up in it, only it seems taken for granted that the 
enemies of the Golden-mouthed Patriarch should be lost in 
admiration of this honey-mouthed bishop.” 

“Tt is wonderful, noble lady, how with you earnest and 
weighty considerations always underlie the most frivolous 
matters,” replied Florus, who played much the same part to 
Eugraphia that Severian did to the Empress. 

“ When will that monk Isaac return ?” she asked impatiently : 
“sources of information must be either very rich or very scanty 
in Antioch, to keep him so long.” 

“Lady, I must confess that he has been back some time, and 
that the journey was without result.” 

“Then he has failed either in good management or good 
will,” cried Eugraphia angrily. 

“Not so, lady; he failed from lack of material.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that in a place where Chrysostom 
spent fifty years, there is no one who can point out one flaw 
in his character, or his life? Florus, I will never believe 
it!” Florus only replied by a silent shrug of his shoulders. 
“What !” she went on: “could there be found in him no pro- 
fligacy as a student, no corruption as a lawyer, no ambition, 
no tyranny as a priest? . . . . speak, Florus, is this possible ?” 

“So it seems, illustrious Eugraphia: his memory is as much 
loved and honoured in Antioch as his presence aad his way 
of life were formerly. We can only regard the change as a 
lamentable instance of human weakness. In a_ subordinate 
position he aimed at an ideal perfection; and no sooner does 
he stand in higher places than he is dazzled by the lustre of 
his position, and the ideal becomes fainter every day—a second 
Icarus whose waxen wings melt when he comes too near 
the sun.” 

VOL. IX. M 
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“A very poetical thought, my good Florus, but one that 
conveys a very unpalateable truth,” said Eugraphia in a tone 
of annoyance. “Well, we must go to work differently, that is all. 
The venerable Theophilus is doing his part in a masterly 
manner.” 

“Yes!” cried Florus enthusiastically: “the whole city is 
dazzled, enchanted, from the highest to the lowest. Never 
did a man gain so large a party in so short a time. The upper 
classes rave of his magnificent entertainments; the people of 
his lavish generosity. And then he always says the right thing 
at the right time, a word of flattery here—a promise there. 
I do wish you could see him in public,—you would appreciate 
his power of ruling men.” 

“Tf he gives gold and flattery without stint, I do not wonder 
at any amount of success,” was the cold reply. ‘Those are 
the levers which move the world.” 

“You forget the third lever,” said Florus with fulsome servility, 
“the rarest of all, illustrious Eugraphia, and one which is at 
the command of few: the art of governing—the genius for 
command.” 

“Such as the Augusta possesses, for instance ?” but her well- 
pleased smile showed the power of the second lever in her 
instance. “Have you seen Eugenius?” she went on: “his 
state of mind fairly puzzles me. Instead of being glad that 
his insane proceeding the other evening has been kept secret, 
he raves about its failure, and is absolutely useless to our great 
enterprise.” 

“For one thing, the lady Gunilda’s serious illness has been 
a great trouble to him, and still more so a report for the truth 
of which I cannot answer.” 

“What is that?” 

“ That she intends joining the Catholic Church.” 

‘‘Mere ante-chamber gossip, my good Florus! You know 
my affection for Eugenius, but to suppose that an interview 
with him can make Gunilda favourably disposed to the Catholic 
Church is rather too much! I suppose she spoke in the delirium 
of the fever, and her maids were ready enough to report what 
the Empress likes to hear—that is the truth, I fancy.” 

“ Possibly—but this ante-chamber gossip has put Eugenius 
in a desperate state. You see he has made up his mind to 
become an Arian and to marry the lady Gunilda.” 

“We must pray fervently that she may be enlightened, and 
receive the truth,” said Eugraphia piously. “It is to be desired 
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not only for the sake of her soul, but on my poor nephew’s 
account ; for, of course, her conversion would put the idea of 
such a marriage out of the question.” 

The inquiry which was made into the case of the Egyptian 
monks resulted, in spite of the efforts and bribes of Theophilus, 
in proving them innocent of all heretical taint and insubordina- 
tion. Eudoxia, who took a great interest in these good men, 
was so glad to see them acquitted, and Theophilus willing to 
be reconciled to them, and to allow their return to Egypt, 
that in her eyes he was already cleared of every charge ; and, 
as might be expected, no one ventured to believe anything 
against the man on whom the Empress looked with favourable 
eyes. Chrysostom rejoiced sincerely at the reconciliation of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria and the monks; into the rest of 
the question he did not enter. His life, his thoughts, his aims 
were as far apart from those of Theophilus as the east is from 
the west: and the two Patriarchs lived in Constantinople as in 
two different planets, the one of which gravitated to the sun 
of courtly favour, the other to the Sun of Justice. The monk 
Isaac’s failure showed that it was hopeless to get witnesses against 
Chrysostom from Antioch, and Theophilus saw that it would 
not do to be too nice as to the charges: he took whatever came 
in his way, without inquiring too closely as to the source of 
the complaint ; and, alas, there was many a traitor in the priest- 
hood. ‘The rehearsals of the treacherous drama took place in 
the house of Eugraphia, and Marsa too was ready with her 
advice. 

“Such an important affair as this requires great caution and 
prudence,” said Theophilus to Eugraphia. ‘“ You, my daughter, 
are far better able to judge how the land lies, than I and my 
brethren who come from a distance ; in many points your views 
must be our guide; yours, and those of your friend, the noble 
Marsa.” 

“TI have consulted with her, reverend father, according to 
your wish, and we are agreed in thinking that it would be absurd 
to attempt grounding an accusation on any charge of immorality. 
His youth appears to have been absolutely spotless: the closest 
inquiries in Antioch have found no single point to lay hold of: 
then as to his life here, it has been so simple, so austere, that it 
would have made him a saint, but for the harshness and bitterness 
of his character, which have made him a very scourge of humanity. 
The charges which are sure to be substantiated must be founded 
on his inexorable severity, his merciless tyranny.” 
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Theophilus made a note or two on the documents which he 
had in his hands: then he said, ‘The charge of violating the 
canons is clearly made out: we bishops are unanimous on that 
point. He has suspended men from their sees, who were not 
proved guilty of simony ;—at least, they deny the charge! But, 
my daughter, how about the charge of high-treason? is that 
safe ground? can that expression of his with regard to the 
Empress be considered in that light? and is it certain, or only 
probable, that he made use of it?” 

“Tt is certain, reverend father; Florus, a young priest, whom 
my friend Marsa educated from boyhood, and in whom I myself 
take a strong interest, 

“I know, my daughter; I am not likely to forget so distin- 
guished a young man.” 

“Florus, then, whom you are pleased to mention so graciously, 
is himself a victim of the Patriarch’s tyranny: Chrysostom 
persecutes him relentlessly for one or two youthful excesses, 
over which he might rather have thrown the mantle of charity.” 

“My daughter !” said ‘Theophilus with an air of lofty virtue, 
“the dignity of his office demands a pure and holy life, otherwise 
the people lose their. reverence for the priest, and despise him 
either as a disorderly liver, or a hypocrite, and we priests must 
consider others beside ourselves. I feel convinced that you 
agree with* me, and that your meaning was, that while the theory 
must be uncompromising in its strictness, there is such a thing as 
moderation and gentleness in its exercise. But proceed, I beg.” 

Eugraphia expressed her agreement with the Patriarch’s senti- 
ments by a respectful obeisance, before she continued, “ Florus 
is very constant in hearing Chrysostom’s discourses, and he was 
present on the occasion of his comparing the Augusta to Jezebel.” 

“* Of course, if Florus heard it, that is sufficient: still I doubt 
whether it amounts to high-treason.” 

““What, my venerable father!” exclaimed Eugraphia: ‘not 
to slander the Imperial Majesty from his pulpit, before the multi- 
tude! I assure your Holiness, that we regard it as nothing less 
in Constantinople, and it would greatly surprise the Empress 
to hear that you hold a different opinion.” 

“I did not say that,” returned Theophilus calmly: “ your zeal 
is very edifying. ny daughter.” 

“Of course,’ she went on, “his adherents say that his words 
are not only distorted by forced constructions, but that false 
additions are made to them. But, reverend father, this cannot 
be the case in this instance. Only the gloomy hatred of a 
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fanatic, like Chrysostom, could suggest such a comparison for 
our noble, admirable Empress. I rely on the testimony of Florus 
absolutely.” 

“It seems to me,” said Theophilus complacently, “that we 
have in our hands sufficient materials for deposing from the 
Patriarchal throne a man who so dishonours it. There appears 
to be one unanimous cry of indignation against him.” 

“Not so, reverend father,” said Eugraphia: “the Court, and a 
part of the clergy and the people, are opposed to him; but by 
far the greater number of both these are his devoted partisans. 
You, in your wisdom, will know what measures should be taken 
to ensure success.” 

“T will go at once to the Emperor, and propose that the 
Council shall not be held in this city,” Theophilus answered 
without hesitation. 

“Ah! how well and clearly your Holiness sees what course 
to take !” cried Eugraphia. 

** You think then, that I may be sufficiently sure of the Augusta’s 
approval, to venture on making this proposal to the Emperor ?” 

“Perfectly sure, venerable father: only I would suggest that 
you do this at once. What is safe to-day may not be so to- 
morrow. ‘The illustrious Empress is young and excitable, and 
her opinions and judgment vary with her feelings. Some weeks 
since, my nephew Eugenius, poor fellow! unluckily involved 
himself in an affair which certainly was unbecoming in an aspirant 
to the episcopate: Eudoxia was out of herself with indignation, 
and full of praises of the Patriarch’s strict discipline: in fact, 
she was on the verge of a reconciliation with him. Then—I 
was nearly saying fortunately !—came the history of Jezebel, and 
set her as much against him as ever.” 

“ How lamentable it is,” said ‘Theophilus sighing, “to see per- 
sons, influenced in their conduct by their passions!” Then he 
went to the Emperor. 

Eudoxia had learnt who had been guilty of Gunilda’s abduction 
from Eugraphia, not from the Gothic maiden, who did not know 
Eugenius. Eugraphia had thrown herself at the Empress’ feet 
and implored her not to let the matter be inquired into, and 
Gunilda made the same request, not out of pity for Eugenius, 
but because she shrank from having her name dragged before the 
public. Eudoxia shared this feeling, and so, for Gunilda’s sake, 
Eugenius was spared. The affair was not spoken of, and Gunilda’s 
illness was ascribed to the violent agitation of mind consequent 
on her resolution to abjure Arianism. As Eugraphia had said, 
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these events disposed the Empress more favourably towards the 
Patriarch, and she openly praised the uncompromising severity 
i. with which he visited any dereliction of the path of duty on 
the part of a priest. Nothing therefore, could have seemed 
more opportune to his enemies, than the sermon which has been 
spoken of. Eudoxia wept tears of passionate anger—but it 
never occurred to her to ascertain the truth of the story from 
impartial witnesses ; and Arcadius, as usual, saw only with her 
eyes. Amantius, indeed, tried to show her that the Patriarch had 
merely taken Jezebel as the type of an abandoned soul: but she 
would not hear him: so truth was silenced and falsehood 
triumphed. Everything favoured the plan of Theophilus. He 
represented to the Emperor that it would be unadvisable, on every 
! ground, to hold the Council at Constantinople : Chrysostom had, 
no doubt, fanatical partisans in the city, who would create a dis- 
turbance if the issue were contrary to their wishes: and, on the 
other hand, he would not answer for the hot heads of the 
Alexandrian sailors, great numbers of whom were in the city, 
and who were devoted to himself. He therefore strongly advised 
that the Council should meet at Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus: and, as might have been prophesied, Arcadius. 
agreed to the proposal. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A CHRISTIAN HERO. 


All Constantinople was in excitement—in the imperial palace,. 
in the house of the Patriarch, in the streets and lanes of the city, 
in the crowded harbour—all minds were occupied with one 
subject. About forty bishops had rallied round Chrysostom, 
detesting the character and the conduct of Theophilus. The 
latter was so sure of success that he openly asserted the one 
i) object of the Council to be the deposition of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The bishops who were faithful to Chrysostom 
were deeply grieved at the choice of Chalcedon for the place of 
meeting. They felt that the Church of God was attacked in 
his person, and they were determined to meet the danger with 
him. He himself did not seem to notice the injustice which they 
felt so acutely; he preserved an unshaken tranquillity, and a 
close union of his will with the Will of God. One day a lady 
requested an interview with him ; he was pressingly engaged, but 
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her message was so earnest that he would not refuse her. As 
soon as she was shown in, she knelt down on the threshold, threw 
back her veil, and said, lifting her clasped hands to him—*I am 
the daughter of the unhappy general Gainas, and I entreat your 
Holiness to receive me into the number of the catechumens ; and 
also to forgive me for many bitter things which I have said against 
you, without any reason but my own perverted ideas.” 

“May God bless you and your resolution,” said the Patriarch, 
with thankful gladness ; ‘“‘you are entering the ark in a time of 
storms—that shows a firm faith, which causes me double joy; a 
doubting spirit would scarcely venture now.” 

“T have no doubts,” said Gunilda, calmly. 

“* And what blessed instrument has God made use of to get this 
grace for you?—Olympias ?—Amantius? they have both con- 
fided to me their hopes and wishes for you.” 

‘“* Holy father,” said Gunilda, ‘‘ I have a cold, proud heart—one 
which cannot be moved by soft and gentle influences; it was 
given to no saintly soul to win mine, but to a man on the brink 
of apostacy—a renegade to the truth tor the sake of his own 
passions—and this man was a Catholic priest.” 

Chrysostom looked at her searchingly—‘‘ Such an experience 
usually repels persons.” 

“ Yes,” she said quietly ; “those of little faith.” An unutterable 
joy lighted up his face, and Gunilda continued—“ this unhappy 
man defended his purpose by the example of Arius: he said I 
was unjust in blaming him for a course which I commended in 
the Alexandrian priest. ‘These words pierced me to the heart— 
a ray of light flashed before the eyes of my soul—the bandages 
fell from them—and I saw clearly the gulf dividing sects from the 
Church of God, how they have their origin in human error, and 
she in the one eternal, changeless Truth. And because she is 
immutable and divine, the apostacy of nations, nay, even of her 
own priests, does not touch her in the essence of her being. A 
rotten branch, a worm-eaten leaf, may fall from the tree, but it 
remains green and flourishing as before. And so it is with the 
evergreen tree of the Church : in her shadow I will pitch my tent, 
and set up my rest for ever.” 

“Yes; that is the spirit in which to meet the confusion and the 
trial of times like ours,” answered Chrysostom; “to put one’s 
trust in the merely human element of the Church is to lean upon 
a broken reed ; you are trusting in the divine—in the promise of 
the Lord, which can never fail or disappoint; my daughter, 
it is well with you.” 
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Gunilda repeated her request to be admitted without delay 
among the catechumens; and the Patriarch referred her to 
Olympias, whose especial charge they were. ‘‘ May the Spirit of 
Truth enlighten you, my child, and lead you into all truth. And 
remember to pray for the Church, and for us, her unworthy 
servants, that this fire of suffering may be for her glory and our 
cleansing.” 

Weeping for joy, Gunilda fell at his feet; he blessed her with 
the sign of the cross, and dismissed her. She went at once to 
Olympias, who in this joyful news forgot for a while the painful 
anxiety which she, in common with all true children of the 
Church, felt on account of their beloved Patriarch. The Empress 
was strangely cold on this occasion. At another time she would 
have been full of joy and triumph; but her character was 
curiously capricious, and the feeling which happened to be the 
predominant one absorbed her to the exclusion of every other. 
Just now she was in a state of feverish excitement about the 
Council, and had no interest to spare for the event for which she 
had longed for years. 

Theophilus had taken up his abode in a palace which had 
been built by Rufinus, in a suburb of Chalcedon, called that of 
“the Oak.” It was beautifully situated, and adjoining it were a 
church and a monastery. There he had assembled the bishops of 
his party; no fear there of a rising of the people of the imperial 
city—for the Bosphorus lay between ; no fear, either, of a voice 
being raised in Chrysostom’s behalf there, as the bishop of 
Chalcedon was one of his bitterest enemies. To these men, 
who were the principal framers of the charges against him, and 
sO were at once accusers, witnesses, and judges; to them, and to 
certain cowardly priests from Constantinople who came as 
witnesses against their Patriarch, Theophilus read aloud the 
charges agreed upon with Eugraphia, and set forth zz extenso by 
Severian and others. Great stress was laid upon the charge 
of high-treason : a report was current not only in Chalcedon, 
but in Constantinople, that it might cost Chrysostom his head. 
The news spread to the Patriarchal Palace, and filled the bishops 
there assembled with indignation at the injustice, and with deep 
anxiety for the future. ‘They pressed round him with affectionate 
sympathy, and he spoke to them words of tranquil cheerfulness, 
saying that as the Catholic Faith did not begin, so neither would 
it end with him. He was innocent of anything deserving death 
or deposition, “ but, in any case,” he added, in the words of the 
great Apostle, ‘‘to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
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The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a young 
priest announcing the arrival of the Egyptian bishops with a 
message to Chrysostom from Chalcedon. He received them 
in the great hall of the palace, surrounded by the forty bishops 
who had been cited by the Emperor to inquire into the charges 
against Theophilus. But the messengers were in no way im: 
pressed by this: they knew on whose support to count, and they 
proceeded to read a paper summoning Chrysostom and his 
deacon Serapion to appear before the Council of “the Oak.” 
A loud murmur of disapprobation ran through the hall, which 
ceased as soon as the calm voice of the Patriarch was heard. 
“TI do not admit that any one has ground of accusation against 
me: but if it is the will of God that the principles that regulate 
my life and my conduct should be examined by enlightened 
teachers of the Church, I am ready to appear before the bishops 
at “the Oak,” or before a Council of all the bishops of the 
world, but only on condition of the exclusion of my declared 
enemies, for I cannot consent to be judged by my accusers. 
I demand the withdrawal of Theophilus and Severian. Their 
hostility to me is spoken of everywhere, it is sung of on the 
boards of the theatre. Let them be excluded from the delibera- 
tions of the Council, and I am ready ; but only on that condition : 
this is my final answer.” 

A second priest appeared to announce the arrival of a private 
secretary from the Emperor. His errand was to deliver to 
Chrysostom the imperial command that he should appear before 
the Council: and the answer he received was the same which 
had already been given to the Egyptian bishops. The one 
returned to the Palace of Constantine, the others to Chalcedon, 
while Chrysostom went into the Church of Sta. Sophia. Multi- 
tudes of the faithful were there, praying for their Patriarch, 
for his life, for his safety, for an end to all this strife and division. 
As he ascended the pulpit, they broke into bitter weeping— 
they stretched out their arms as if to detain him, for they thought 
he came to bid them farewell: but his object was to calm 
excitement, and to preach submission. ‘The waves are high, 
and the tempest loud,” he said, “ but what have we to fear whose 
feet are on arock? ‘The sea may roar, but the rock stands firm : 
the waves may rise, but the ship of the Church shall not sink ! 
What is the danger?—Banishment? But ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof’: or poverty? but ‘we brought 
nothing into this world, and certainly we can carry nothing out’: 
or death? O my beloved brethren, ‘to live is Christ, and to 
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die is gain.’ The rage of the storm, the fury of the deep, the 
wrath of men are less to me than threads of gossamer. Lord! 
Thy will be done. If God will keep me here, I stay here thank- 
fully—if He calls me elsewhere, thither will I go as thankfully.” 

His brave calm courage soothed and strengthened them— 
the very sound of his voice, the glance of his eye was comfort— 
they trusted in him as children in a father. He might have 
spoken all day and through the night, and they would have gone 
on listening: indeed they only felt sure of him within those 
sacred walls. On his leaving the pulpit, their tears burst forth 
afresh : he promised to speak to them again on the morrow: 
then they let him go—but all that night there were worshippers in 
Sta. Sophia. 


Catullus ad Calvum de Quintilid (xciti). 


Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepulchris 
Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias,— 

Certe non tanto mors immatura dolori est 
Quintiliz, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 


(IMITATED. ) 


If aught of solace to the silent dead 

Spring haply from the pious tears we shed, 

Tender regrets which ancient loves renew, 

And tears unchecked which long lost friends pursue; 
Sure in thy love there’s joy that overpays 

The pang she felt for intercepted days ! 


Blest faith! that takes the sting from sharpest grief, 
And soothes the widowed heart with sure relief— 
Faith that immortal makes the earthly tie, 

Reveals communion sweet beyond the sky, 

And tells us that our consecrated tears 

May gem the glorious crown an Angel wears ! 


| 
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On the Sun, 


BY FR. SECCHI. 


[The following pages are the translation of the first of two lectures on the sun 
given last year by Fr. Secchi to the pupils of the Ecole Ste. Genevieve, in 
Paris. We take them from the Ztudes Religieuses, Historiques, et Litteraires, 
for August, 1867.] 


*“Wuart is the sun?” I have often been asked this question; and 
I must admit that I have as often been puzzled to answer it. 
I could not reply, “I know nothing about it ;” and, at the same 
time, it is a subject on which it is impossible to give full and 
satisfactory information. I will endeavour to place before you 
the most interesting facts that have been ascertained relative to 
that luminary, to which—next to God, its Creator—we are indebted 
for all the physical blessings we enjoy here below. In order to 
treat this vast subject with some degree of method, we will 
preface it by considering the new means of observation furnished 
by modern science ; and we shall then see what advantage has 
been derived from them, and how far they have served to make us 
better acquainted with the sun. 

Astronomers are not privileged beings; like all ordinary 
mortals, they are dazzled by the sun. Far from sharing with the 
eagle the capabilities of sight ascribed to it by the poets, they are 
unable to look fixedly at the sun without the greatest danger to 
their eyes; a danger, moreover, that would be greatly augmented 
were they to use their instruments without precaution. Two 
methods were formerly in use to protect the eyes of observers— 
first, that of reducing the object glasses; second, that of introducing 
highly-coloured glasses into the eye pieces. Both of these plans 
presented grave objections. The first deprived the observer of 
the advantages to be gained by the large openings ; besides which 
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the object was rendered much more indistinct by the diffraction of 
light caused by the small diaphragms. The second method 
prevents the different colours observable in the sun from being 
distinguished, and exposes the observer to the grossest mistakes 
in this respect. The means now in use remove this double 
inconvenience: they admit of the entire opening of the glass, 
and also leave the different parts of the sun visible in their 
natural colours. The first method consists in the use of 
reflected light. A rectangular crystal prism is so disposed as 
to incline its hypothenuse at 45° over the axis of the glass. The 
| light, striking the outside, is divided into two unequal parts ; the 
{ reflected rays are very feeble, and can be borne by the eye after 
being conveyed through a very faintly coloured glass, while the trans- 
mitted light ascends perpendicularly to one of the sides of the 
prism, without reaching the eye of the observer. The coloured 
| glass, not being exposed to so high a temperature, is not liable to 
be broken as in the old method. 

/ By a method founded on the properties of polarised light, the 
use of coloured glass may be altogether dispensed with. When 
light is reflected by a glass mirror, at an angle of 35° 25’, it 
undergoes a modification which is called “ polarisation.” If the 
rays thns polarised are conveyed to a second glass mirror, at the 
same inclination of 35° 25’, they will separate into two parts; 
some will pass through the glass, whilst the others will undergo a 
second reflection. ‘The quantity of light reflected by the second 
mirror will depend on the relative positions of the two planes 
employed for reflection ; it will be greatest if they are parallel, 
nothing if they are perpendicular ; so that the intensity of the re- 
flected ray may be gradually increased or diminished by changing 
the relative positions of the two mirrors. Such is the nature of 
polarised light which is used in taking observations of the sun. 
Two flat mirrors are applied to the eye-piece of the telescope, 
making with the direction taken by the light an angle equal to 
the angle of polarisation. One of these two mirrors can turn 
round the reflected ray. Then by placing the mirror bearing the 
second reflection almost perpendicular with that of the first, the 
sun may be looked at almost as easily asthe moon. It is seen in 
its natural colour; and the intensity of the light may be graduated 
at will. We owe most of the discoveries of which I am now 
going to treat to this new arrangement of the eye-pieces. It 
must, however, be added that not only two, but three, and even 
four, of these refléctors are made use of. Let us now proceed to 
the study of the sun. 
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Every one is now acquainted with the fact that there are macule, 
or spots, in the sun; that these spots—comparatively very small— 
are of a dark colour, and adhere to the body of the sun itself. They 
have a movement which leads us to believe that that luminary 
turns round its own axis once in 25% days, and that its equator 
is inclined at 714° to the ecliptic. ‘These spots are by no means 
fixed; they are, on the contrary, most changeable, both as to form 
and size. They are more especially observable in certain zones ; 
they appear and disappear with singular regularity of interval. 
The maxima and minima come and go at intervals of about 
eleven years. One of the most curious discoveries of modern 
times is that the periodical appearance of these solar spots 
coincides with the variations of terrestrial magnetism. It is 
impossible to discover the link which connects the two pheno- 
mena, but its existence is beyond a doubt. ‘Thus we have lately 
seen the spots at a minimum; from September, 1866, to March, 
1867, scarcely any were visible; and during that period the 
magnetic disturbances were very slight. 

No sooner was the existence of these spots established as 
a fact, than people began to inquire into their cause and 
nature. No wonder that opinions were as different as they 
were numerous; for no observation had been made at all 
calculated to throw light on the nature and details of the 
phenomenon. ‘Therefore, without stopping to discuss the old 
theories, I shall proceed to explain to you the results of the 
latest observations, and the conclusions that have been drawn 
from them. 

The drawings of the first observers represent the spots as 
being formed of a black nucleus, surrounded by a grey colour 
of uniform structure, called the penumbra. It is no matter of 
surprise that with such imperfect means of observation the theory 
of the spots should have remained so long uncertain, and that 
they were supposed to be merely passing clouds floating in the 
solar atmosphere. 

The appearance of the solar spots is altogether different from 
the old representations we have of them. I shall exhibit to 
you the drawings of several spots observed at the Roman Col- 
lege.. I took them myself by a very rapid process, this being 
important in the case of objects essentially variable, as their 
appearance alters in a very short time. The drawings are 
perfectly exact; and I have frequently taken the trouble 
to count the numerous filaments composing them, one by 
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Plate 1 shows one of the most common forms; it is a round 
spot, composed of a black nucleus, surrounded by a penumbra, 
as it were jagged or cut out at the edges. The first thing you 


PLATE I. 


will observe is that the structure of the penumbra is far from 
being regular: it is composed of very long and slender filaments 
converging towards the nucleus. They have been termed blades 
of straws, willow leaves, &c.. For my part I prefer to call 
them streamers, though it is difficult to compare them to any 
known object. They are further apart from each other towards 
the edge of the penumbra, and become gradually more con- 
densed as they approach the nucleus, where the light is stronger 
and _ brighter. 

These luminous threads commence at the edge of the spot, 
pass over the penumbra, and frequently travel into the black 
space which forms the nucleus, where they may be seen wan- 
dering in isolation, gradually becoming thinner, and at last 
vanishing altogether. The penumbra is not always composed 
exclusively of filaments like those pourtrayed. The nucleus 
is often surrounded by a veil of a uniform demi-tint, over which 
streamers are dispersed. The streamers are not always con- 
tinuous ; they are sometimes broken, and present an appearance 
that has been compared to elongated grains. 

Notwithstanding the immense magnifying power of the in- 
struments used in observing the sun, the details of the spots 
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often appear to the view like microscopic objects. To get a 
correct idea of their real dimensions we must remember that 
at that distance 1/5 of a second is equal to 140 kilometres, and 


PLATE 2. 


consequently that these so-called filaments, measuring at most 
one or two seconds, are in reality immense streamers, averaging 
from 600 to 700 kilometres in width, whilst their length is at 
least equal to the diameter of our globe. 

The sketches you have seen represent spots that are fully 
developed and have reached their perfect form. But they more 
frequently present an irregular and fantastic appearance. They 
are sometimes accompanied by a kind of tail, itself composed of 
small spots, and which appears to follow the movement of the 
nucleus. In one curious specimen the nucleus is not altogether 
black, but is intersected by veils, some of which are grey, and 
others pink ; the filaments throw themselves on all sides towards 
the centre, their extremities becoming round and bent, as if they 
met with some resistance, or, rather, as if they had encountered 
a whirlwind. : 

Plate 2 represents a spot of this description, the details of 
which are most important and instructive in a theoretical point 
of view: the nucleus is divided into several parts by lumi- 
nous threads. This construction was observed by the old as- 
tronomers. By way of explanation they advanced the theory 
that the surface of the sun was composed of solid crusts that 
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cracked and broke almost as ice does when a stone falls upon it. 
Recent observations forbid us to admit this theory, and prove 
to demonstration that these divisions are caused by streamers 
which, traversing the nucleus from opposite sides, meet together 
in the middle, and thus divide it into several parts. 

The formation of a spot is never instantaneous. It is generally 
first indicated by the appearance of several black specks, and by 
a kind of decrease in the denseness of the luminous layer. 
These little holes multiply ; one amongst them developes, absorbs 
the rest, and finally forms the centre of a spot. In this first 
phase of the spots their own movements are very irregular, 
and are always influenced by the direction of the sun’s rotation. 

The drawing you see represents the first appearance of a 
large spot, which formed almost instantaneously on the 3oth 
of July 1865.* The day before, whilst observing the sun as 
usual, we only remarked three little holes, and took note of their 
position. On the 3oth of July, at mid-day, we found in their 
place an enormous spot, the surface of which was equal to 
at least ten times that of our globe. So great was its mobility 
that it could with difficulty be drawn. Four principal centres 
were distinguishable in which the movement of matter visibly 
took the form of a whirlwind. After an interval of twenty-four 
hours, on the 31st of July, considerable changes were apparent, 
the four centres were perfectly distinct, and the matter which 
separated them seemed to be drawn out or extended. During 
the following days the same appearance became more charac- 
terised. Soon after there were two spots clearly defined— 
then they were sub-divided into four independent craters or 
cavities.. Light veils, like those clouds denominated Cirrus, were 
visible in the interiors of these craters. The polariscopic eye- 
pieces, which do not change the colour of objects, show these 
clouds to be often of a very decided red colour. This colour 
is plainly visible ; and cannot possibly be confounded with the 
effects resulting from the deficient achromatism of the instruments. 
You see here a great many spots of this description, especially 
that represented in Plate 2, in which the red veils or mists 
appear to be interwoven with white ones. 

This rapid glance is sufficient to convince us that the spots 
cannot be likened to clouds ; their appearance gives no colouring 
to such an interpretation. If any thing could be compared to 
clouds, it would be the luminous matter itself, which we see shooting 


* This spot was represented during the lecture by means of a photograph 
taken from the original drawing. 
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into dark space, and then becoming dissolved almost as the 
vapour of which fogs are composed disappears in dry space. 
Everything would lead us to the belief that these dark masses 
are merely rents in the luminous veil which covers the sun, 
and which we call the photosphere. ‘To this layer we. are 
indebted for liglit and heat. It is suspended in the solar atmo- 
sphere as clouds are in the atmosphere of the earth; and a 
rent in it will necessarily appear to our view like,,a.spot, on 
the surface. We are confirmed in these impressions by the 
well attested fact that the spots on the sun are depressions of the 
solar body, and that they are funnel-shaped. ‘This shape becomes 
quite apparent, when the rotatory motion brings. the spots 
to the edges of the solar disk. When we examine a regular 
spot, appearing towards the centre of the sun, we perceive the 
penumbra to be symmetrical, like a slope of equal, inclination 
on every side with regard to the visual ray. But when the spot 
is further towards the edge, we see the penumbra diminish on that 
side nearest the centre, and increase on the opposite side, and 
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it then presents the appearance of a funnel-shaped cavity 
obliquely viewed. ‘This effect is very clearly delineated in 
Plate 3, the drawing for which was presented, to me, by M. 
Tacchini, an astronomer in Palermo. ‘Ihis. same spot, was , ob- 
served in Rome, and a sketch taken of it similar to that which 
is now shown; but I prefer giving you that of. M. ‘Tacchini, 
in order to prevent any suspicion of its having been taken under 
VOL, IX. N 
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a pre-conceived impression. You will perceive that in this spot 
the openings are raised towards the edge almost in the same 
way as the craters of the moon are; and that lighter and more 
luminous elevations, called facu/es, diverge in rays from around 
these openings. 

M. Faye, on studying the apparent disturbances in the move- 
ments of the spots, arrived at the same conclusions as those 
just laid before you. In fine, the question becomes settled 
beyond a doubt, by the study of spots of unusual magnitude 
when they approach the solar disk. It can then very easily 
be proved that the nucleus lies lower than that part from which 
the facules diverge. This fact was proved in Rome by M. 
Tacchini and myself, from our observation of the large spot 
visible in July 1865, at the time of its disappearance behind 
the sun’s disk. 

The solar spots then are openings or rents made in the photo- 
sphere. But how does it happen that these empty spaces are 
not immediately filled up again? This is a serious difficulty, 
which leads us on to the consideration of the solar photosphere. 

If the photosphere were solid, all motion would be impossible ; 
hence we infer it must be fluid. But again, a fluid tends to reduce 
all the points of its surface to the same level, and a very short 
time would suffice to fill a lake equal in dimensions to the largest 
spots. The celebrated William Herschel met this difficulty by a 
solution to which we hold in the present day, because it has been 
confirmed by discoveries and observations made since his death— 
so that what was a mere conjecture on the part of Herschel, is 
now received as a demonstrated fact. The photospheric matter 
is similar to our clouds, and is suspended in a gaseous and 
transparent atmosphere like our own. 

We frequently see the clouds at unequal levels, and their 
continuity so broken as to reveal the blue sky between them. 
The same thing may occur with the sun; and this hypothesis is 
most useful in explaining the phenomena of which we have just 
been treating, and: perfectly agrees with all the details that have 
come under observation. In fact, we have seen the luminous 
matter remaining suspended and floating in the midst of the 
nuclei, and the photospheric streamers melting away in the dark 
portion, just as our clouds disperse and seem to melt away in 
space when there is no vapour and where the temperature is 
sufficiently high. The small white veil which you see in Plate 1, is a 
cloud on the point of becoming dissolved. Without this dissolving 
power, the matter radiating from the edge to the centre could not 
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have failed to fill up this cavity. As I have already just remarked, 
we have beheld the photospheric matter in the very process of 
‘dissolution, and have seen it transformed into red veils, covering 
-a large portion of the surface of the nuclei. 

One thing still remained to be proved; and this was the 
existence of a transparent atmosphere. ‘The proof of its existence 
and influence was long desired in explanation of the well-established 
fact that we receive less of light and heat from the edge of the 
sun than we do from its centre. This fact, which cannot be 
explained by the known laws of radiation, is easily explained by the 
action of an absorbing atmosphere; for the rays emanating from 
the edge, having to cross a denser atmospheric layer, must neces- 
sarily be subject to a greater degree of absorption than those 
which proceed from the centre. Hence the existence of the 
solar atmosphere was considered a probability; the observation 
of eclipses has rendered it a matter of certainty, and has revealed 
to us real clouds floating in this gaseous layer. Every one 
has heard of the magnificent aureola by which the moon is en- 
circled when a total eclipse of the sun takes place. It is, indeed, 
a grand and solemn sight, when, the last ray of the sun having 
disappeared, the moon is seen standing out on the leaden- 
coloured heavens, her disk entirely darkened and surrounded by 
a splendid glory, like that which wreathes the heads of saints. 
This aureola, at all events in the part nearest to the disk, proceeds 
from the solar atmosphere. It is a magnificent sight; but it is 
also a most instructive one, when examined by means of a good 
glass. With this aid, gigantic bright red flames are visible round 
the moon’s disk, of a height incomparably greater than the 
diameter of our earth. Some hang without support; others are in- 
clined horizontally, likethe smoke that issues from our chimneys. 
These flames were long known by the name of frotuberances, but 
they could not be explained—even their -reality was a matter of 
doubt; they were supposed to be an optical illusion. These 
doubts were cleared away by the observations made in Spain 
during the eclipse of 1860. We had established ourselves in the 
Desierto de las Palmas, on the coast of the Mediterranean, whilst 
M. de la Rue was at Riva Bellosa, at a short distance from the 
sea. At both places we had succeeded in taking an exact 
photograph of the sun at the time of total eclipse; and these 
photographs, on being compared, proved the protuberances to be 
realities of sufficiently fixed form to show identical objects in two 
places many hundreds of kilometres distant from each other. The 
exact resemblance of the two photographs is the more singular as 
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they were not executed precisely at the same instant—an interval 
of ten minutes elapsed between the times of their being taken. 
Considering their isolation, and the bent shape of these protu- 
berances, they can be nothing else but clouds suspended in the 
solar atmosphere ; and these clouds form the red veils we have 
seen in the nuclei. The observation of eclipses furnishes indis- 
putable evidence that the sun is really surrounded by a layer of 
this red matter, of which we commonly see no more than the 
most elevated points. 

The exterior appearance of the atmosphere is perfectly visible 
in the photograph taken in the Desierto de las Palmas during the 
totality of the eclipse. We see that it is of greater extent at the 
equator than in the polar regions, which effect naturally results 
from the rotatory motion of the sun. Finally, we perceive that 
this atmosphere is brighter in the two zones situated on each side 
of the equator, where the spots generally appear. The existence 
of the solar atmosphere, therefore, perfectly coincides with all 
known principles and observed facts, and can no longer be called 
in question. We, therefore, picture the sun to ourselves as being 
surrounded by a thick atmosphere, in which the photospheric 
matter floats. Far from being uniform or smooth, the surface of 
the photosphere is uneven and interspersed with granulations. 
When our atmosphere is calm, so that a very accurate observation 
can be taken, the general appearance of the solar disk is that of 
a background strewn over with small luminous specks, separated 
by a very fine network of a less brilliant hue—it appears some- 
thing like half dried up milk when examined through a microscope. 
These white specks or grains vary considerably in size. If there 
are any pores, we see them surrounded by elongated grains in the 
form of leaves more or less oval shaped ; their average size is 
about a third of a second. These grains or specks are only the 
upper part of the flames which bend downwards and lie round the 
edges of the pores, and this goes to prove that there is a very sensible 
force of aspiration in these openings. ‘The aspect of these granu- 
lations may even be said to resemble that of the clouds denomi- 
nated cumulus, when their more prominent parts are viewed from 
the top of a mountain. The large spots would, therefore, seem 
only to be instances on a larger scale of this delicate reticular 
structure, produced by a force sufficient to disperse the flames, 
of rather the layer of the cumulus. 

“But what produces these spots? Here we have a very com- 
plicated difficulty; for it is a question that cannot be answered 
without a perfect knowledge of what is goiny on in the interior of 
the solar globe; and let us candidly confess, without attempting 
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to deceive ourselves, that we can study only the external surface 
of the sun by observing the most apparent of the phenomena 
it presents. As to the interior, all knowledge of it is hidden from us, 
except such as we may gain from induction. ‘The examination we 
have just made leads us to the conclusion that the spots are pro- 
duced by emanations from the interior of the solar body, similar 
to those thrown out by our volcanoes. The form of the craters 
which you have just examined, and the columns of clouds observed 
during eclipses, and which are similar to those sent out by our 
volcanoes and chimneys prove this to be the right conclusion. 

This being supposed, we thus explain of what the photosphere is 
composed, and how it is that the spots are formed. The external 
layer, continually cooling as it does by radiation, passes from the 
state of gas to that of vapour, and finally attains a liquid or, as 
the case may be, a solid state—still, however, remaining suspended 
in the solar atmosphere as clouds are suspended in our own. The 
photosphere is composed of this condensed matter, and it is 
chiefly from it that we receive light and heat. If from any cause 
an ascending movement is produced in the gaseous matter 
beneath, then the photospheric layer is raised up, spreading in 
every direction, forming a sort of annular cushion, and at last is 
rent open, leaving a gap in the form of a crater. Whilst this 
volcanic disturbance lasts, the spot remains open, and continues 
so until equilibrium is restored, when the luminous matter fills 
up the vacuum. 

If this theory be correct, the edge of the spots ought to show 
real mountains rising above the exterior surface. Now we have 
just seen that the external edge of the spots is always surrounded 
by facules, which constitute what we have called ring-cushions. 
It is true that this supposes the interior mass to be the seat of 
violent movements; but there is nothing surprising in this con- 
clusion, and many other very singular phenomena lead us to form 
it. For instance, whenever a spot is produced, or when it 
changes in form, or becomes divided, we observe that it is visibly 
thrown forward with a velocity exceeding that of the solar rota- 
tion. ‘The substance which issues from it is consequently pro- 
pelled by greater motive power than is the surface of the photo- 
sphere. To explain this fact, we must admit that the interior 
layers, whence the matter is projected, move more rapidly than 
the surface. This novel conclusion is supported by another fact ; 
for we know now that the rotation of the maculz does not main- 
tain an equal speed in all parallels. ‘The speed is perceptibly 
greater in the equatorial zone than it is in higher latitudes, and 
this circumstance leads us to believe that the sun is not a solid 
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globe, but that its structure allows the various concentric layers of 
which it is composed to move with a rotatory speed independent 
of each other. In point of fact, we can only explain this variety 
of speed by supposing the interior mass to be fluid, and subject 
to a more rapid rotation than the external surface. As the 
demonstration of this theory would carry us beyond our present 
limits, we must pass it over in silence. 

This fluidity of the sun is well calculated to astonish you ; but 
you will not deem it incredible if you will revert with me to some 
established facts relative to this great star of our day. The gravity 
at its surface is twenty-eight times in excess of that at the surface 
of our globe; and from this there results an immense pression, 
sufficient to condense a great many substances, or at least to 
diminish their size very considerably. If, therefore, we look at 
the subject only from this point of view, the average density of 
the sun ought greatly to exceed that of the earth: whereas, in 
reality, the reverse is the case, the specific weight of the earth 
being four times greater than that of the solar mass. We must, 
then, admit that there is a repelling force sufficient to counteract 
the molecular attraction, and to rarify all substances which the 
weight tends to condense. This repelling force can only proceed 
from heat; and, as we know, the temperature of the sun is calcu- 
lated at not less than five million of degrees. No matter can 
remain solid at this temperature, notwithstanding the enormous 
pression which we have just now considered. ‘Therefore, we 
cannot possibly admit the existence of a solid mass, and still less 
that of a nucleus void of heat in the interior of the sun. 

But I am here called upon to answer an objection, which 
is this: If the interior mass of the sun be of so high a 
temperature, how is it that we perceive 4/ack spots between the 
rents in the photosphere? Through this opening, we see matter 
which is of a very high temperature, and ought therefore to be 
luminous ; instead of which it appears to our eyes of a very 
decided black colour. My answer is that the dark colour of the 
spots is only relative, and attributable to the contrast presented 
by the intense light emitted by the photosphere. If we could see 
those darker parts of the sun that are concealed from our view, we 
should find them to be not only luminous, but of a dazzling light. 

But you may still urge that it is not the less true that the 
photosphere of the sun is more luminous than the interior mass, 
though the reverse ought to be the case, since the surface, con- 
tinually lessening in heat from radiation, ought to be cooler, and 
consequently less brilliant. Allow me in reply to state what at 
first may seem to you a paradox, but is nevertheless the truth.. 
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It is precisely owing to its excessively high temperature that the 
interior mass of the sun throws out an inferior degree of heat and 
light ; and the heat and light of the photospheric matter both 
receive an accession, ffom the fact that it cools just when on the 
point of condensing, or of changing either into a liquid or a solid 
state. A brief review of a few principles of physics will tend to 
elucidate this fact. 

It may happen that two bodies of equal temperature do not 
throw out the same quantity of heat. One of these bodies may 
cool more rapidly from warming other surrounding bodies ; whilst 
the heat of the other may escape very slowly, and be conveyed ina 
much less degree to the neighbouring objects. The first-mentioned 
is, in this case, said to possess a greater radiating power. Now it 
is known to students of physics that the radiating power of gases 
is very slight, and that they may be at a very high temperature 
without diffusing much heat or light around them. Let us take 
an example of this. We have here a lamp lighted by gas which 
burns brilliantly, because carbon, which is a solid body, remains 
in it for a time before being consumed. But if we pass a little 
oxygen into the flame, it becomes pale and blueish coloured, and 
ceases to be luminous. Its temperature, notwithstanding, has 
been materially increased, for it has become, in fact, the cele- 
brated oxy-hydrogen flame, by means of which M. Saint Clare 
Deville has accomplished the marvellously rapid melting of platina. 
In the experiment made with this gas the carbon is too quickly 
burnt up by the oxygen, whence it follows that the flame, no 
longer containing any solid body, is deprived of nearly all emis- 
sive power, and, despite its high temperature, ceases to have the 
brilliancy it possessed when at a lower temperature. To demon- 
strate this with certainty, let us cast some solid body into this 
sickly flame, and we shall see it become more brilliant than ever. 
If, for example, we throw in a bit of lime, we produce Drum- 
mond’s light, one of the most brilliant of our artificial lights. 

Let us now once more return from the earth to the sun. ‘The 
interior mass is, beyond doubt, at a very high temperature—so 
high, indeed, that all substances of which it is formed must be in 
the state of gas, possessing a very feeble radiating power; whilst 
the photosphere is composed of matter in a state of transition 
either to a liquid or solid state, and which must possess a con- 
siderable emissive power. ‘This is the explanation of my para- 
doxical answer. The hottest part of the sun is not that from which 
we derive the greatest heat and light, because, being in a gaseous 
state, it possesses only a feeble power of radiation. 

(The second Lecture in our next.) 
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I.—FERDINAND II. AND THE ELECTOR FREDERICK. 


Ferpinanp II., born in 1578, at Gratz in Styria, was the son of 
the Archduke Charles of Styria, who represented a younger branch 
of the imperial house of Austria. He was blessed with a pious 
mother, under whose care he early imbibed that devotion to 
religion which distinguished him through life. From his boyhood 
he was taught habits of self-control and patience; he was in- 
structed that a good ruler must be firm without tyranny, and that 
clemency is one of his highest qualities. Whilst still young, he 
was placed under the care of the Jesuits, who even then had 
become renowned for their skill in the training of youth. Though 
they engaged him in the study of the accomplishments befitting 
one of his high rank and prospects, they did not neglect the far 
more important lessons of true Christian piety, which were to 
ennoble his life and make him one of the many imperial cham- 
pions of the Catholic Church. Ferdinand is an excellent speci- 
men of the men trained in the school of the Jesuits. Heartily 
devoted to his religion, he was a wise ruler, sincerely attached to 
his people and to their happiness, while his firmness in repressing 
wrong intimidated the bad, as his gentleness endeared him to his 
loyal subjects. 

The first great act of Ferdinand’s public life was characteristic— 
the re-establishment of Catholicity in his Duchy of Steiermark. His 
father, like the Emperor Maximilian IJ., had been forced to tolerate 
the Confession of Augsburg as a condition of the assistance of his 
nobles in the Turkish war. When, however, Ferdinand succeeded, 
in 1597, to the government, he refused to confirm his father’s grant, 
though he did not withdraw it until the riotous and wild declama- 
tions of a vagrant preacher gave him the opportunity. In order to 
understand this act of Ferdinand, we must take a retrospective view 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Passau, and examine how these 
provisions were interpreted and carried into effect by the Lutheran 
princes of the empire. Though Charles V. was one of the most 
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powerful rulers of his time, he was powerful only by the arms of 
the German princes; and if they combined together against him, 
he was at once deprived of his predominance and made dependent 
on the resources of his, hereditary dominions. The exigencies of 
the Turkish and French wars forced him from time to time into 
concessions to the Lutheran nobles, who refused to aid him either 
with men or money except on condition of his making these con- 
cessions. The Confederacy, under Maurice of Saxony, compelled 
the Emperor and his brother Ferdinand, King of Hungary, to sign 
the Treaty of Passau, in 1552, and this treaty was six months after- 
wards confirmed in the recess of Augsburg. One of the main 
articles of this pacification, both as regards its intrinsic importance 
and the results to which it led in the century following, was 
that by which the highest authority in each state, provided he were 
an immediate subject of the Emperor, was entitled to determine 
what creed or religion should be professed in that state. .This 
treaty was negociated, concluded, and approved by the Emperor 
and his brother Ferdinand on the part of the Catholics, and by 
the heads of the Confederary on that of the Lutherans. It was 
an accommodation confined to the interests of the Arinces, which 
were assumed to represent those of their subjects. ‘The struggle 
had been maintained throughout by the leaders of each party; 
their own personal differences were in question, and the mass of 
the people were held to be identified with their supreme lords. 
The inhabitants of the villages and of the towns immediately 
subject to the feudal chiefs were treated after the fashion of the 
Homeric folk: their part was to approve the acts and determi- 
nations of the governing princes, to uphold their quarrels, and to 
submit to their will. This state of things was due to the feudal 
system, to the weakness of the central government, and partly also 
to the custom then prevalent of hiring mercenary troops, which 
might be employed, as occasion required, in predatory incursions 
upon a neighbour, or in overawing any spirit of rebellion among 
the lord’s subjects. ‘The cities forming the only exception to this 
system were the free towns, which had the privileges enjoyed by 
princes of the empire, such as those of dependence solely on the 
Emperor, of a voice in the diet, and of liability to taxation only 
by the decree of the diet. With these few exceptions, the people 
were completely under the control of the lord of the castle: his 
pleasure and interests were their pleasure and interests ; and they 
rallied round the feudal standard even when unfurled against the 
eagle of the Holy Roman Empire. 

We must not then be surprised at the results that followed 
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from these ideas. If the prince of any state was a Lutheran, 
his subjects had no practical alternative left them but to become 
Lutherans ; and if his successor happened to be a Catholic, a 
corresponding change became necessary among the people. 
These changes took place on many occasions, both before 
and during the Thirty Years’ War; and the principle was so 
thoroughly recognised that its application was seldom or never 
resented by the opposite party. Even so early as 1530, the 
axiom, “‘cujus regio ejus religio” (the religion of the land is that 
of its lord), was acted upon; and by the Treaty of Passau it 
became the fundamental principle of German religion. In the 
above-mentioned year, the Emperor Charles asked the Saxon 
Elector to allow Mass to be celebrated in his territory. The 
Elector referred the matter to his theologians, who, in answer, 
pointed out to him the danger arising from such a permission. 
“Tt is not enough,” they said, “that we preachers declaim against 
it: the authorities must not give way to it—they must forbid it” 
—an expression of opinion which the Elector followed. Again, 
Lutheran Saxony crushed Calvinism when, a few years after 
Luther’s death, it began to spread in Germany. On the other 
hand, Calvinism was introduced into the Palatinate by Fre- 
derick III., and was expelled by Frederick’s son in favour of 
Lutheranism; seven years later, the unlucky inhabitants were 
made good Calvinists again by John Casimir. On the outbreak 
of the great war, the Emperor Ferdinand pledged Lausitz to John 
George, the Saxon Elector, as a guarantee for the payment of the 
expenses incurred by the latter in executing the ban of the empire 
on Frederick. John George at once established Lutheranism 
there, though his occupation was to be but temporary, and the 
pledge was redeemable. We mention these instances to show 
that Ferdinand, in re-establishing Catholicism, was but doing that 
of which the Lutherans had given him the example, and that too 
almost a century before. For it is a fact admitted by Protestant 
German historians that, in the application of the “cujus regio 
ejus religio” principle, the Lutheran party went before the 
Catholics and showed them the way ; and indeed, however willing 
the latter may have been to act otherwise, they were not for a 
generation after the Treaty of Passau powerful enough to venture 
upon it. But after this time, when Calvinism had obtained a 
footing in Germany, and was operating as a dissolving element 
upon the hitherto united Lutherans, then at length the Catholics 
found their opportunity, and used the means which the treaty had 
given them of re-establishing the ancient faith. Recalcitrants had 
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the alternative left open to them by the treaty, of migrating into 
another country where their own religious views were tolerated. 
Hence Ferdinand, in restoring the ancient religion in Steiermark, 
was doing nothing beyand what he had an acknowledged right to 
do; he was merely exercising a privilege granted to him by the 
sanction of treaties, and recognised by the practice and the assent 
of the princes of the empire. Moreover, the modern spirit of tole- 
rant liberalism, so called, was a thing unknown in the seventeenth 
century. The form of mind that could look with equal com- 
placency on the most contradictory opinions and beliefs, had not 
been as yet developed, and, consequently, every party strained 
itself to achieve predominance for its own tenets. If then a true 
judgment is to be arrived at with regard to this act of Ferdinand, 
we must lay aside the tests applied by the modern conscience, 
and weigh the matter as it would have presented itself to the 
mind of Ferdinand, or, indeed, to any Lutheran prince of the 
empire. From the first, Ferdinand had refused to confirm the con- 
cessions wrung from his father; and his religious conviction, that 
Catholicism alone could draw down the blessing of heaven upon 
his country and government, induced him to avail himself of his 
right embodied in the maxim “cujus regio ejus religio.” Steier- 
mark became Catholic again, and not a drop of blood was shed. 

Ferdinand’s name is indissolubly connected with the great 
conflict of the seventeenth century, a conflict which extended 
over thirty years, and filled the country with ruin and desolation. 
It might almost be said that the luckless inhabitants were deci- 
mated during it. As an example, the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, 
which is said to have numbered in 1630 about 500,000 inhabi- 
tants, in 1650 hardly counted 48,000. Whole tracts of country 
were left uncultivated, the peasants having perished or taken 
refuge in the cities; villages and unfortified towns lay in ashes, 
and nothing but ruins served to distinguish once rich and populous 
tracts from the unreclaimed soils of the wilderness. ‘The war 
began the year before Ferdinand’s election as Emperor, but he 
was not destined to see its end. He was doomed to a reign 
spent in fruitless endeavours to obtain peace, constantly on the 
point of being formed, and as often unexpectedly put off to a later 
period. Was Ferdinand the cause of all this misery, or was he 
merely one of its victims ? 

We have already said that Calvinism began to make rapid 
strides forward about ten years after the death of Luther. 
Already, in his time, it had given cause for anxiety. The reformer, 
who would not yield submission to the voice of Rome, could not 
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tolerate the exercise of the same liberty in others. Melanchthon 
had inclined to Calvinism, and, as a consequence, incurred hard 
words from his former master. Luther’s efforts against Calvinism 
were so far successful, that at the religious composition of Passau, 
in 1552, the Calvinist party obtained no recognition. The treaty 
was one between Catholics and Lutherans; the Swiss reformers 
were virtually excluded. This highly important fact* entailed, as 
its legitimate result, their exclusion from the religious liberty con- 
ceded to the Lutheran party, and rendered the spreading of their 
tenets illegal. For some years after the treaty they were com- 
pelled to work in obscurity, until they had secured the adhesion 
of several of the powerful princes of the empire. It was then 
that the turmoil began. The winning of the religious recognition 
and rights enjoyed by the Lutherans was to be effected in some 
way or other, and they chose that of disturbance and agitation. 
Circumstances favoured their endeavours. The Catholic party 
was exhausted by its previous struggles, and eagerly clung to 
peace ; the Emperors were weak from loss of political power, as 
well as in personal character ; the Lutherans had gained a recogni- 
tion of their religious liberty, a sanction for some of their appro- 
priations of ecclesiastical property, and, at least, toleration for 
their possession of the rest. Every party, then, was either un- 
willing or unable to act, except the last-born, which throve and 
grew apace, and at last began to threaten serious injury to the 
others. It is not, however, to be supposed that no obstacle was 
offered to its progress. ‘The Lutheran theologians had inherited 
the spirit of their master, and had early taken the alarm. They 
hurled their anathemas at the heads of their opponents, fostered 
the rising inclination to opposition, and taught that, whereas, from 
a certain similarity in doctrine, they might be in union with Catholics, 
the anti-scriptural character of the tenets of the Calvinists shut 
the door against any attempt at peace with them. The foreign 
alliances formed by the latter were another fruitful source of 
invective. ‘Their unions with France, with Holland, and, most of 
all, with the Turk, were evidently acts of treason to the common 
country—they were aiming at the disintegration of Germany to 
advance their private ends. ‘The consequence of all this was, 
that the common people hated the name of Calvinist with an inten- 
sity of hatred, the greater as the real character of the hated object 


* From the ignoring or ignorance of this point, the whole of Mr. Dyer’s 
History, as far as it regards this period, is illusory. His narrative, and his 
views on the Union especially, are vitiated throughout by this capital defect, 
and are in consequence of no value. 
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was more unknown to them; while the higher classes were 
induced to draw nearer to the Emperor, as the representative of 
peace and authority. 

The Calvinists, on the other side, were not outstripped by the 
Lutherans in the violence of their invectives. Nor was the 
Catholic party treated tenderly. The court preacher of the 
young Palatine Frederick, in a book called /renicus, gives forth 
in this fashion: “Christian princes ought to be an object of 
terror to the works of evil, and punishers of all who work evil. 
But the Pope does the greatest evil. Therefore his wickedness 
must be bridled by the sword.” Again—‘“ It is predicted that 
Christian kings and princes will lay waste and desolate the 
Babylonian woman, drag her forth naked, devour her flesh and 
consume it by fire. Now the Babylonian woman is the Papacy. 
Moreover, the prediction is in the form of a command, and, 
therefore, our princes are bound to deal with the Papacy in 
accordance with it.” It: follows with equal logic—and they 
intended it so to follow—that the flesh here spoken of is the 
Church property, which was to be wrested from the Papists. 

The domestic dissensions of the Habsburgs offered a fair 
opportunity to the restless leaders of the Calvinistic cause. 
Rudolf II. and his brother, the Archduke Matthias, had never 
had cordial relations with each other, As the Emperor’s weakness 
became more and more apparent, Matthias took advantage of the 
opportunity to draw a considerable share of power into his own 
hands. In this he was helped from Austria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, by nobles who were encouraged by the feeble rule of 
Rudolf. The Archduke rose in rebellion against the Emperor, 
and forced from him the sovereignty of Austria, Moravia, and 
Hungary. ‘The same eagerness for change and commotion 
pervaded the remainder of the luckless Emperor’s dominions. 
The nobles of Bohemia joined the party of Matthias, and treated 
Rudolf as a prisoner in his own palace at Prague. Abandoned by 
all, and in the power of his brother, he looked out from his 
window upon the city, and exclaimed, “ Thou ungrateful Prague, 
through me hast thou become magnificent, and now thou shuttest 
me, thy benefactor, from thee! The vengeance of God will over- 
take thee, and my curse come upon thee and all Bohemia!” He 
resigned all his lands to Matthias, and shortly after, by his death, 
yielded to his worthless brother the imperial crown. 

Fhe dividing, of the booty among the robber nobles and their 
royal chief was not a matter easily effected, Matthias had won,the 
crowns of the,empire and of Bohemia; but Count Thurn and his: 
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Bohemian associates had now to advance their claims. They had 
assisted Matthias in his resistance to his brother’s authority; they 
resolved now to show Matthias that the crown, though on his 
own head, was sustained by their hands. Rudolf had, by the 
Majestitsbrief, granted to the Bohemian nobility the same privi- 
leges that the treaty of Passau conferred on the Lutherans. Some 
apparent unwillingness to execute the great patent had created 
disturbance among his subjects. Of this disturbance Matthias 
had taken advantage to induce the nobles to join his party. 
Their united action had been successful, and Matthias had suc. 
ceeded the deposed Rudolf. Now came the day for Matthias, 
Thurn and his comrades demanded of their new sovereign the 
confirmation and faithful execution of the Majestatsbrief. It was 
perforce granted. 

Meanwhile, an external foe was preparing to take unscrupulous 
advantage of the internal weakness of the empire. The spirit of the 
Calvinistic party was still active as in its beginning; and a new force 
had come into existence within the last ten years) When Henry 
of Navarre formed his gigantic plans against the house of Habs- 
burg, he found willing helpers among the German Calvinists. 
The latter had to win a legally-recognised position as a religious 
body, and this could only be wrung by force from the Emperors. 
Henry had to destroy the power of the Habsburgs, and this could 
not be better effected than by loosening the several bonds 
that held the Germans together as a nation. Thus, standing in 
need of each other’s assistance, these two parties were not long in 
settling their plan. By the French King’s advice, a confederacy 
was formed under the headship of the young Palatine, Frede- 
rick V., and Maurice of Hesse. This confederacy, which received 
the name of the Union, was formed by the Calvinists at Ahausen, 
in 1608 ; and its end was the abetting of the impending invasion 
of Germany by Henry. Its secret plans were directed to the 
preservation and extension of “religion.” The Catholic princes 
of the empire understood this ambiguous end sufficiently well to 
induce them to form a counter confederacy, under the name of the 
League, in 1609, with the avowed object of preserving the existing 
state of things, as established by the treaty of Passau. 

Though Ravaillac’s dagger put a sudden stop to the French 
invasion, it did not kill the monster that had been engendered 
and nurtured by the schemes of the ambitious King. ‘The Union 
continued to exist in spite of the repeated protests of Matthias 
and of the Lutheran princes; and its continued existence rendered 
that of the League necessary. Their guiding spirit had been unex- 
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pectedly taken from them ; their plans for seizing Church property 
(or, as they termed it, for extending religion) were frustrated ; 
and they were thrown back upon their own resources. It was 
found necessary to proceed by another path. And in this they 
gave a notable instance of the acts of folly into which the obsti- 
nate prosecution of unjust projects will betray their originators. 
In the Imperial Diet held at Ratisbon, 1613, the Calvinistic party 
made the extravagant proposal that for the future the voice of the 
majority should not be binding; and this not only in questions 
affecting religion, but in political matters, such as contributions, 
and the privileges of the estates of the empire, which touched the 
general well-being of the common country. Clearly, had a con- 
cession to such a preposterous demand been made, the Diet, the 
Emperor, and the formal and actual union of the empire would 
have been at an end. 

Baffled in these attempts, and irritated by their disappointment, 
the Calvinists once more betook themselves to foreign powers. 
The Golden Bull, interpreting the genius of the Holy Roman 
Empire, forbade the alliance of single princes with a non-Germanic 
community without the express sanction of the Emperor ; and the 
investiture of every prince bound him by oath to refrain from 
calling in the aid, or seeking the advice, of a foreign sovereign.* 
The Calvinists thought nothing of breaking the oath of fealty to 
their feudal lord. They addressed themselves to the Calvinists of 
Holland and of England, and they obtained a shameful support 
from the Catholics of France. At the head of these intrigues stood 
the Elector Palatine. His union with the eldest daughter ot 
James I. of England gave him a position of influence to which his 
personal qualities could never have raised him. The Hague 
was but too ready to close with the offer of friendship held out to 
it, especially so long as its own pledges involved nothing beyond 
words of encouragement. Th@ vain-minded Frederick was not 
proof against the seductive hopes which the union of so many 
advantages suggested to him. He aspired, or was thought to 
aspire, to fill the vacancy which the advanced age of Matthias 


* The treaty of Augsburg, moreover, expressly provided that all questions of 
internal government were to be submitted alone and enclusively to the Emperor, 
the electors, and the princes of the empire. Maurice of Hesse-Cassel, one of 
the most turbulent of the Calvinistic princes, who joined the King of Denmark, 
England, the Hague, France, and the Turk, against his Fatherland, swore, on 
his succession to the Margravate, to be loyal and obedient to the Emperor, to 
hold the Emperor as his natural lord, to serve him, and to act as a prince of the 
Holy Empire is bound to act towards the Emperor. 
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rendered imminent. ‘This juncture of affairs once more united 
the various members of the Habsburg family. The Emperor’s 
two brothers, being childless, renounced their rights in favour of 
the young Prince of Steiermark. In the Diet of Prague, 1617, 
Matthias presented the Archduke to the nobility, declaring that, 
with the consent of his brothers, he had adopted him as his son, 
and called upon them to elect and crown him King of Bohemia. 
After a slight opposition on the side of Thurn’s party, Ferdinand 
was recognised. The crowning took place on the feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, in the Cathedral of Prague. “ Ferdinand 
first confirmed by oath, with two fingers on the Bible, the rights 
and privileges of the nobles of Bohemia. Next, before the an- 
ointing, the archbishop proposed the question whether he would 
protect the holy Catholic faith, and guard the kingdom. Ferdi- 
nand, with a loud voice, answered in the affirmative, in the 
presence of the nobles and knights of Bohemia. When the King 
stood girt with the sword of St. Wenceslaus, sceptre and royal ball 
in hand, before the altar, the head-burgrave three times called 
aloud, ‘Is it your will that the crowning take place?’ Three 
times those present answered, ‘ Yes, it is our will.’ The military 
officers, the nobles, and the knights, came forward, touched the 
crown with two fingers, and took the oath of allegiance. The 
sound of praise and thanksgiving rose to the vault above, the bells 
rang without the cathedral, and the cannon thundered the greet- 
ing of the new King to his people. Ferdinand was the rightful, 
acknowledged King of the Bohemians. Not a voice was raised 
against him.”* In July, 1618, Ferdinand received the crown of 
St. Stephen and the homage of the Hungarians. 

Frederick’s party, and Thurn’s party, had wrested from the 
divided counsels of the imperial house at least the toleration of 
Calvinism ; they had gained the political privileges and rights of 
German nobles and princes ; they had won acquiescence in their 
management of the disputed succession to Jiliers and Cleves to 
the rejection of the judgment pronounced by Rudolf in favour of 
the Saxon Elector ; but all this did not satisfy them. Their con- 
duct was a proof of the truth of the Saxon Elector’s words, that 
every confederation in the empire was a separation, and that their 
pretended zeal for religion was the cloak under which they hid 
their designs on the property of the Catholic Church. Eager for 
the spoils of the religion they hated, recklessly blind to the results 


* Klopp’s vol. p. 21. Klopp (a Protestant) is our authority for 
most of the facts mentioned in this paper. 
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of their acts, they now put the finishing stroke to their rebellious 
policy, and struck the match which within a year set Germany in 
a blaze. As the letters patent of Rudolf had granted to the 
nobles the privilege of- establishing the reformed creed in their 
respective territories, to the exclusion of all others, so the spiritual 
and temporal lords of the old religion naturally claimed as a right 
the same power which had been granted to the other party as a 
concession. Not so, however, argued Thurn and the Utraquists.* 
The reformed doctrines might be exclusively propagated in the 
districts subject to reformed nobles; but they might also, by virtue 
of the Majestitsbrief, be introduced, even against the will of the 
lord, into Catholic territories. The manifest absurdity of such an 
argument did not prevent Thurn’s faction from undertaking the 
support of a Utraquist party which insisted on building churches 
in the Catholic ground of Klostergrab and Baunau. A mild 
remonstrance from Matthias was of no avail, and he accordingly 
commanded his stadtholders at Prague to summon the nobles who 
happened to be staying in that city, and, while assuring them of 
the Emperor’s good faith in preserving their privileges as granted 
by Rudolf’s letters patent, to warn them against interfering with 
the same rights of others. But these same Bohemian nobles had 
supported Matthias in his rebellion against his brother: what 
respect, then, could he expect to be paid to his authority when it 
ran counter to the interests of his former associates? The pupils 
were now to show their master that they had not in vain listened 
to his instructions and learnt his lessons. They entered the 
council chamber armed, and before they had heard the further 
injunctions of the Emperor, they seized upon his officers, and 
forcibly threw them out of the window into the street below. 

This took place on the 23rd of May, 1618. TThurn, who was 
the chief actor in this outrage, seeing that the nobles had gone 
too far to recede, and that all hope of impunity for the deed lay 
in its ultimate success, induced the nobles to proceed. A pre- 
viously-written defence of their conduct was sent to the Emperor, 
and, without waiting for his answer, an executive board was 
appointed to perform the most important functions of state. They 
banished the Jesuits from Bohemia, and issued a general call of the 
people to arms. Each of these acts was evidently an assumption 
of power that belonged only to the sovereign. By each of them 


* The sect of the Utraquists, founded at Prague by Huss, seems not to have 
spread beyond Bohemia. But in any religious dispute with the Catholics they 
were always agreed with the Calvinistic party headed by the Elector Palatine 
Frederick. 
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they set themselves in open antagonism with him, and by the call 
to arms proclaimed open war against him. But they had mis- 
taken the feeling of the country. They had invited the people 
to arms, and the people refused to move. The provisional 
government at first consisted of burgesses, knights, and nobles. 
The burgesses at once retired into the background, the knights 
were put aside, and the nobles assumed the lead and the re- 
sponsibility of the movement. Soon, however, finding no response 
to their call, and, moreover, fearing to entrust weapons to the citi- 
zens, lest they should be turned against themselves, they changed 
their plans, and began the enlistment of mercenary troops. The 
objects of the feudal aristocracy were independent dominion in 
their own lands, and freedom from any interference on the part 
of their superior lord. This the inhabitants of the towns and cities 
were not slow to divine, and they were in consequence naturally 
unwilling to assist in bringing about a state of things which would 
upset order and issue in the subjection of themselves to the 
neighbouring nobles. The Bohemian revolt thus came to repre- 
sent revolution, while the cause of the Emperor was identified 
with that of order and peace. 

In spite, however, of a want of sympathy on the part of the 
peace-loving inhabitants of the towns, the rebel nobles did not 
lose heart. They sought associates among the adventurers and 
vagabonds who at that time were swarming in Germany—men 
whose trade was war, who were ready to serve him who offered the 
highest pay, the best-founded hope of plunder, the most lax dis- 
cipline, or the freest scope to their animal passions. Among them 
were to be found men of every nation, of every creed, of every 
position of life. It would be in the highest degree absurd to talk 
of armies made up of such elements as fighting for religion ; the 
falsehood would have been unworthy of mention, had it not been 
repeatedly asserted by historians. On the contrary, their spirit is 
well expressed by themselves in the common phrase, “ Was ist’s 
einem ehrlichen soldaten um die religion ?”—“ What has a loyal 
soldier to do with religion?” They fought, not for honour, but for 
booty ; not for freedom, but for pleasure ; not for religion, but for 
the indulgence of degrading and brutal passions. In addition to 
these motley hordes, Thurn and the Bohemian nobles found a 
fitting companion and helpmate in Count Ernst von Mansfeld, sent 
to aid the rebellion by Philibert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. The wily 
Italian had declined the dangerous honour offered by Frederick’s 
party of competition for the imperial crown ; but he had joined 
the Union, and presented Mansfeld with 4,000 troopers as his first 
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instalment for the support of the common cause. The Hague 
too came forward with supplies to pay the mercenaries, and the 
successor of the Arabian prophet, at that time the dread and the 
hereditary foe of Germany, was applied to, and only prevented 
from joining “the cause of religion” by a lately-formed treaty. 
Mansfeld and Thurn overran Bohemia, took the imperial town of 
Pilsen, introduced Calvinism, and laid the town under a heavy 
contribution. 

Meanwhile Frederick did not remain inactive. ‘Though eager 
for the imperial diadem, he was willing to forego the distant 
prospect of this for the immediate chance of the crown of St. 
Wenceslaus. With this view, he offered to assist the Duke of 
Savoy in gaining the votes of the electoral college in return for 
the Italian’s help in carrying out his own scheme. But Philibert 
Emanuel’s caution wearied the impatient Palatine, and towards 
the end of 1618, Frederick presented himself to the Bohemian 
directory as a candidate for their crown ; for the crown which but 
a few months before they had with one voice given to Ferdinand. 
Though the Bohemian directors thought the Palatine’s request 
somewhat premature, they continued obstinate in their rebellion. 
To Ferdinand’s repeated offers of reconciliation, concession, and 
pardon, they turned a deaf ear. They resolved not to accept 
Ferdinand, whatever offers he might make; they declared that 
now was the time for freeing Bohemia for ever from the dominion 
of the house of Habsburg, and that Ferdinand was not honest in 
his offers of pardon and his proposals for peace. There was no 
ground for this. Ferdinand, before his coronation, had pledged 
himself to preserve and respect their rights and privileges, and he 
had never violated his oath. In the next place, there can be 
no sort of reasonable doubt that he was sincerely desirous of 
peace. His position was a peculiar one. The Austrian nobility 
were uneasy, and disposed to join the Bohemian cause ; Bethlem 
Gabor threatened his kingdom of Hungary, and he had few or no 
troops to repel the invasion. A man in such a condition would 
be either a madman or a desperado to wish for war. But we 
know that his dispositions were eminently peaceful, from irrefrag- 
able evidence—that is, from his instructions to his ambassador at 
Rome. “I most earnestly desire peace,” he said to the Pope, 
“in order that Bohemia may again enjoy tranquillity. To do all 
in my power to bring about this end, I have confirmed all the 
privileges of the empire. Next, in a letter to the chief-burgrave, “I 
have entreated the Bohemian nobility to be mindful of their oaths, 
and out of concern for the general weal to lay down their arms 
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‘ i and strive after peace. They have not accepted my first letter 
| because the correct title was wanting, though it had been de. 
| spatched like the earlier ones. To my subsequent missives they 
: have not deigned an answer. They have seduced their neigh- 


bours. They have called in the aid of Bethlem Gabor, who is 
approaching with Turks and Tartars.” In conclusion, Ferdinand 
asks the Pope to allow him to grant to the Austrian nobility the 
concessions which they had extorted from Matthias. 

It would be idle after this to conténd that Ferdinand was not 
bent on peace. But the Bohemian nobles had resolved on war, as 
the only chance left to them of emancipating themselves from the 
control of their feudal lord. From the time that the outrage was 
committed at Prague, Thurn’s party never looked back; they 
considered their case to be one in which victory or ruin were the 
4 only alternatives. ‘The summer of 1619 saw Thurn before the 
walls of Vienna. On this famous occasion, Ferdinand displayed 

that determination, when his path lay clearly marked out before 

him, which was the foundation of his character. Thurn directed 
his cannon against the palace and windows of the King. The 

royal council on its knees in vain entreated Ferdinand to save 

| himself by flight. The citizens were in dismay; the Austrian 
2 nobility prayed his sanction for their union with the Bohemians. 
oo Ferdinand remained firm, resolved to hold out to the last. Con- 
| fusion, terror, and angry altercation were chased away by the 
u | sound of the trumpets of some imperial cavalry who had unex- 
pectedly entered the city. Thurn retired. Ferdinand straightway 
set out to take liis seat in the electoral college at Frankfort. 
Matthias had died in the previous March, and the Elector Pala- 
aa tine, the head of the Union, was the temporary vicar and adminis- 
| trator of the empire. As might be expected, the electoral 


k 7 college was anxious as quickly as possible to fill up the va- 
_— cancy, more especially as Frederick was active in spreading 
| the revolutionary notion that there was no need of an Emperor, 
and that in Germany, as in Italy, it would be more advanta- 


geous that each prince should be absolute ruler in his own 
territory, without any dependence upon a higher feudal lord. 
Though, however, he strove to concert measures with the other 
nobles, with France, and the Duke of Savoy, for this purpose, 
eS he succeeded in gaining no adherent of greater importance than 
the ever restless, because ever ambitious, Maurice of Hesse- 
Cassel. Failing in this attempt, he agreed to seize Frankfort by 
force of arms, and thus to prevent the election. But when the 
moment came for signing the conditions of the plot, Frederick 
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was found in bed indisposed, and Maurice had ridden off during 
the night. 

The failure of this conspiracy smoothed the way for the electoral 
college. Ferdinand, on his entry into the city, met with but a 
cold reception, which gave ground for the most unpleasant antici- 
pations on the side of the Catholic party. Frederick’s faction was 
active in canvassing against the Austrian. But it outwitted itself 
through the faint-heartedness of Frederick. The Saxon Elector, 
in accordance with a promise made to the Palatine, objected to 
the admission of Ferdinand into the college, on the ground that 
Bohemia was up in arms against him, when, to the astonishment 
of all, the envoys of Frederick declared that their instructions did 
not empower them to support the objection. Enraged at this 
cowardly duplicity, John George voted with the majority, in 
favour of recognising the rights of Ferdinand as an elector. This 
was the crisis. From that moment there was no hesitation or 
doubt as to the choice of Matthias’ successor. The King of 
Bohemia and Hungary was, in August, 1619, unanimously elected 
head of the Holy Roman Empire, as Ferdinand II. Frederick 
himself, who was not personally present, gave in his adhesion to 
the choice of the majority of the college. A few days after, the 
princes took the oath of fealty to Ferdinand. Frederick also took 
the oath—-but had already resolved to break it. 

The rebellion in Bohemia was languishing for want of funds, 
of sympathy on the part of the people, and of order and zeal on 
the side of the leaders. The Hollanders had incited them 
to rebel, and then refused to grant the promised support to 
rebellion. The population refused to contribute or in any other 
way to countenance the nobles. Mansfeld still kept his troops 
in Pilsen, and Thurn wandered up and down without plan. 
It became manifest to all that they must have a head. As 
a preliminary to this, in May, 1619, delegates gathered to- 
gether in Prague to form a constitution, to which their new 
King should be bound. Frederick was careful to wish them 
success. On August 17th, they denounced Ferdinand as the 
enemy of freedom of conscience, as slave of Spain and of the 
Jesuits: they declared that he had brought all the horrors of the 
war upon Bohemia, and that, as he had betrayed Bohemia to the 
Spaniards, he had forfeited its crown. ‘The truth or falsity of 
these declarations was a matter of littke moment. They were 
intended to serve the purpose of stirring up the religious feelings 
of the mass of the people against their lawful sovereign, who up 
to that time had had no further connection with them than was 
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involved in confirming the Majestitsbrief. But “the course of 
events had shown the providence of God in their regard,” and 
they had to correspond by the election of a new sovereign. Of 
the candidates proposed, the Duke of Savoy—though a change in 
his religion was held out to them on the event of their choice 
falling on him-—was distasteful to the Bohemian nobles, and an 
object of distrust, while the King of Denmark met with but slight 
encouragement. The Elector Frederick had already virtually 
offered himself, and on him ultimately fell their choice. But while 
the distant prospect of danger acts as a stimulant to the mind, the 
immediate view of the hazard run in grasping the prize often 
inspires timidity and caution. So it happened with Frederick. 
The acceptance of the offered crown involved a breach of his 
feudal oath, and, as its consequence, the ban of the empire. The 
other six electors unanimously warned him of the dangerous 
precipice to which he was running headlong. Only two members 
of the Calvinistic Union itself encouraged him. His father-in- 
law, James I. of England, was the loudest in his disapproval. 
Frederick’s trusty councillors were the Princes of Nassau and 
Anhalt, his preachers, and his wife Elizabeth, who “was ready in 
carrying out the manifest disposition of Providence, to sacrifice 
even her personal jewels.” Frederick yielded, and announced his 
acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. Ferdinand had not been 
slow in seriously warning the Palatine of the guilt in yielding to 
the temptation placed in his way by the rebellious Bohemians. 
He remonstrated with him, also, through the mediation of Max 
of Bavaria and of John George of Saxony, with no result. The 
only answer of the deluded Frederick was, that he had not 
sought the dignity, and that he could not in conscience refuse 
it when thus put upon him by Providence, as by doing so he 
would make himself responsible for the blood that might be 
afterwards shed. It may cause the reader to smile to hear 
such language from the man who was mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the Thirty Years’ War; but the consideration of 
the external influences acting upon him, and of his private cha- 
racter, will tend somewhat to change our astonishment into pity 
or contempt. 

Frederick’s character is one of the curiosities of history. 
Nothing would have entitled him to a place even in the annals of 
his native city, had it not been for the accidents of his birth and 
the circumstances of the times. Foolish and empty-headed, he was 
the puppet of a few strong minds, who had resolved to make him 
the instrument for working out their own private ends. Ignorant 
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of himself, and inexperienced in the ways of the world, he thought 
that the crown of Bohemia, given by a few rebellious nobles, 
could be made a secure possession. While he was himself 
incapable of balancing the chances of success and failure in his 
wild attempt on another’s crown, he was too headstrong to listen 
to the warnings of his wiser friends, and too weak to put aside the 
faintly-glimmering lights of his own conscience that from time to 
time misgave him in the pursuit of his enterprise. During his 
short sojourn in Prague, he showed himself as unable to appre- 
ciate the feelings or prejudices of his subjects as he was to 
conciliate those who had called him amongst them. In order 
to gratify his childish fondness for pomp, and dress, and pleasure, 
he sacrificed the resources and the well-being of the people ; and 
when duty called him to the council-board, or to the inspection of 
the fortifications of his capital, he would amuse himself by foolish 
dalliance with his infant children. In the camp, as in the palace, 
his mind was pre-occupied by the luxurious wants of a vain and 
childish wife ; and while his soldiers were suffering the hardships 
of war and defeat, he complained of the wretched position which 
precluded him from his former pleasures in the quiet and security 
of his private home. If a man, when the hand of adversity has 
been laid heavily upon him, comes forth from his trials the same 
creature of circumstances, and the same lover of frivolities as 
before, we must perforce conclude that his intelligence has been 
dwarfed in its growth, and is unfitted for the hard struggles of 
life. Such a man, if his lot is cast in some troubled period of 
social, or political, or religious revolution, can show nothing but 
hopeless and bewildered incapacity. This weak, womanish 
Frederick, who viewed the acquisition of a crown as a source of 
private wealth and pleasure, at once succumbed when confronted 
by the resolute Ferdinand. At the sight of a hostile army, 
and before a serious blow had been struck, he skulked out of 
Prague by night, and basely abandoned his followers to the mercy 
of their justly offended sovereign. From his flight from Prague to 
his death, he was an outlawed exile: the ban of the empire had 
been published against him; and his associates were Mansfeld 
the freebooter, Christian of Halberstadt the incendiary, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, the capital enemy of his native land. His 
childishness and folly alienated Mansfeld, disgusted the Dutch, 
and brought upon him the contempt of the Swedish King. 

If, over and above these disadvantages of character, be reckoned 
those arising from the influence of his court preacher Scultet, who 
talked of nothing but the wonderful interposition of God in 
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guiding Frederick, and from that of Elizabeth, who was almost 
as fanatical as Scultet, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the 
unlucky Palatine was led astray from his otherwise clear path of 
duty. Moreover, his conduct can find no palliation—even if 
subsequent good could diminish preceding guilt—from any suc- 
cessful attempt at beneficent government. The gloomy and 
ferocious Calvinism of the court alienated the Bohemians and 
Lutherans throughout the empire. The outrage committed on 
Christmas Day, 1619, upon the altars, crucifixes, and pictures in 
the royal chapel, the fragments of which were sent to the kitchen, 
shocked the religious sense of all Germany; and from every side 
were heard execrations upon the Calvinists, who were ready to 
sacrifice their common country to the Turks in favour of their 
private ends. The whole nation considered and saw that the 
war now begun was a war, not of creed against creed, but of 
lawlessness against order and authority. 
Ps 


Mn a Poet of the last Generation, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


From Lynton, where the double streams 
Through forest-hung ravines made way, 
And bounded into seas late grey 

‘That shook with morning’s earliest beams, 
I wandered on to Porlock bay ; 


And thence, for love of him who sang 
His happiest songs beside their rills, 
To “seaward Quantock’s heathy hills” 
Advanced, while lane and hedge-grove rang, 
And all the song-birds “ had their wills.” 


There, like a sweet face dimmed with pain, 
The scene grew dark with mist and shower: 
Its yellow leaf the autumnal bower 

Moulted full fast ; and as the rain 
Washed the last fragrance from the flower, 
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I heard the blue-robed schoolboy’s tongue 
Thrilling Christ’s Hospital once more 
With mystic chaunt and antique lore, 

While round their Bard his playmates hung, 
Wondering, and sighed, the witchery o’er. 


I saw him tread soft Devon’s combes : 
Ah, thence he drew that southern grace 
Which in his song held happy place 

Amid the shrouded northland glooms, 
Like some strange flower of alien race. 


That Bard who like a gleam, or strain 
Of music, crossed at morn and eve 
Those hills, who sang of Genevieve, 
And that weird Pilgrim from the main, 
Not less, at Truth’s command, could leave 


Song’s sheltered haunt the heights to climb 
Where far o’er cloud and precipice 
Mind, throned among the seas of ice, 
Watches from specular tower sublime 
Visions but kenned through freezing skies, 


Outlines of Thought, like hills through mist 
That stretch athwart the Infinite 
In dread mathesis lines of light— 

Such thoughts the Muse’s spell resist ; 
Above her mark they wing their flight! 


The songs he gave us, what were they 
But preludes to some loftier rhyme 
That would not leave the spheral chime, 
‘The concords of eternal Day, 
And speak itself in words of Time? 


O ever famished Heart! O hands 
That still “drew nectar in a sieve!” 
At birth of thine what witch had leave 
To bind such strength in willow bands, 
The web half-woven to unweave ? 
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O for those Orphic songs unheard 

That lived but in the singer’s thought ! 

Who sinned? Whose hand defeature wrought ? 
Unworthy was the world or Bard 

To clasp those Splendours all but caught ? 


What Bard of all who e’er have sung 
Since that lark sang when Eve had birth 
Song’s inmost soul had uttered forth 
Like thee ; from Song’s asperge had flung 
Her lesser baptism o’er the earth ? 


The world’s base Poets have not kept 
Song’s vigil on her vestal height, 
Nor scorned false Pride and foul delight, 
Nor with the weepers rightly wept, 
Nor seen God’s visions in the night! 


Profane to enthrone the sense, and add 
A gleam that lies to shapes that pass, 
Ah me! in song as in a glass 

They might have shewn us glory-clad 
His Face Who ever is and was! 


They might have shown us cloud and leaf 

Lit with the splendour uncreate ; 

Love, throned o’er vanquished Lust and Hate; 
Joy, gem-distilled through rocks of grief; - 

And Justice conquering Time and Fate! 


But they immodest brows have crowned 
With violated bud and flower :— 
Courting the high Muse “par amour,” 

Upon her suppliants she hath frowned, 
And sent them darkness for a dower. 


Better half-sight and tear-dimmed day 
Than dust-defiled, o’er-sated Touch ! 
Better the torn wing than the crutch! 

Better who hide their gift than they 
Who give so basely and so much! 
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Thy song was pure: thy heart was high: 
Thy genius in its strength was chaste : 
And if that genius ran to waste, 

Unblemished .as its native sky 
O’er diamond rocks the river raced! 


Great Bard! To thee in youth my heart 
Rushed as the maiden’s to the boy, 
When love, too blithesome to be coy, 

No want forebodes and feels no smart, 
A self-less love self-brimmed with joy! 


Still sporting with those amaranth leaves 
That shape for others coronals, 
I ask not on whose head it falls 

That crown the Fame Pandemian weaves— 
Thee, thee the Fame Uranian calls! 


For wildered feet point thou the path 
Which mounts to where triumphant sit 
The Assumed of Earth, all human yet, 

From sun-glare safe, and tempest’s wrath, 
Who sing for love ; nor those forget, 


The Elders crowned that, singing, fling 
Their gold crowns on the Temple floor ; 
Those Elders ever young, though hoar, 

Who count all praise an idle thing 
Save His who lives for evermore ! 
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Mur Library Table. 


1. The Church and the World. (Third Series.\—2. Love, or Self-sacrifice. By Lady 
Herbert.—3. Wr. Vernon. A Novel.—4. Dr. Trench’s Household Book of English 
Poetry.—s5. The Globe Edition of the Worte d’ Arthur.—6. Le Crime et le Repentir. 
Par Lady G. Fullerton.—7. Jl éolettes. Par un Religieux.—8. Mr. Liddon on the 
Definition of the Immaculate Conception.—-9. Note to the Article on ‘‘The Catholic 
Colleges and the London University.”—10. Miscellaneous Notices. 


1. PROCEEDING from the same religious party, and collected by the 
same editor as the 7racts for the Day, we have now before us the 
third series of essays under the title of The Church and the World* 
There seems to be no lack either of writers or readers among the 
High Church party—to speak very broadly and vaguely—in the 
Establishment ; and it is probable that a great many persons whose 
opinions would not allow them to be classed as members of that 
party, even in the largest sense, are attracted to these volumes out 
of curiosity to see what the Ritualists can say for themselves. We 
have already reviewed the former volumes of the series, and the 
instalment now before us does not seem very different in character 
from its predecessors. There is some good writing, much bold writ- 
ing, and some wild and pretentious writing in these essays. The 
subjects are very miscellaneous, in some cases requiring accurate 
philosophical thought and a certain acquaintance with theology ; in 
others, touching merely on the prominent difficulties of the High 
Church party for the time being, such as the Ritual Commission and 
Dr. Colenso. The most “advanced” papers are those by Mr. Humble 
on the /xvocation of Saints and Angels ; by Mr. Vaux (the author of 
the Essay on Clerical Celibacy in the first of Mr. Orby Shipley’s col- 
lections), on AZissions and Preaching Orders; by Mr. Carter on 
Retreats; and by Mr. Cheyne, on Prayers for the Dead. Immoral 
Literature, by an unnamed author, the Abolition of Marriage, by 
Mr. A. R. Cooke, and Defects in the Moral Training of Girls, by 
“A Mother,” touch on subjects as to which the essayists are less likely 
to meet with differences of opinion among their readers. Although 
we are at present merely engaged on an enumeration of the contents 
of the volume, we must pause for a moment on the last-named article 
to record our emphatic dissent against a doctrine thus enunciated : 
“The intellectual culture of our women is one cause of this de- 
generacy.” [The writer is speaking of the comparative feebleness of 


* The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day in 1868. By 
various writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Longmans. 
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bodily constitutions which is supposed to be a phenomenon of our 
time.] “The more a woman’s mind is cultivated, the less fit is she 
for the animal functions of motherhood. The mind can only be 
developed at the expense of the body, and therefore at the expense of 
any organism to be formed from the body. It might, indeed, be well 
for women whose minds are highly developed, to hesitate before they 
enter on married life. It is only in exceptional cases that marriage 
will conduce to their happiness.” And yet we find it laid down a few 
lines further on, that “the companionship of her children, and their 
moral and religious training, is as much the duty of the countess, 
as of the mother who has to make and mend her childrens’ clothes, 
and is obliged to be governess and housekeeper besides. The mother 
must educate her children herself in the highest sense of the word, 
She may have nurses to take care of their bodies, governesses and 
tutors to teach their minds, and confessors to guide their souls ; but 
that which determines their future characters, she alone can regulate 
in their early years.” The doctrine on which we have remarked is 
very bad and pernicious at the present time. Intellectual culture is 
not the very highest of blessings, but it is nearly so, and in a certain 
sense, it is very closely related to the very highest; and just at 
present there is a silly crusade against it. With regard to the 
case before us, we must leave the “ mother” to estimate the prudence 
of an attack on intellectual cultivation in the present frivolous and 
ignorant age, and to consider the effect which her implied advice 
might have on the preparation of girls for the highest duties of 
maternity. As to that part of her statement which relates to fact or 
supposed fact, we simply disbelieve it, except in cases where the 
mental development has been exaggerated beyond all bounds. 

One of the most ambitious of the papers before us, but by no 
means the best, is that by Mr. Baring Gould on the Origin of the 
Schools of Thought in the English Church. Mr. Baring Gould writes 
with some dash and with much assurance, but he is yet not certain of 
his ground, and we suspect that a keen logical analysis would convict 
him of rationalism at the bottom. We only allude to this essay here for 
the sake of noticing one of its assertions, which we do not venture 
to question, but which seems to point to a deficiency in the series of 
volumes with which we are now concerned. “ Anglo-Catholics,” Mr. 
Baring Gould tells us, “have sensitive consciences. If they were not 
certain of the truth of their position, they would leave the English 
communion in a body. To them the validity of the sacraments 
is a matter of vital importance, affecting their salvation.” We are very 
glad to hear all this : but how is it, then, that this question, which is 
of so vital an importance to the “ sensitive consciences” of the Anglo- 
Catholics is just that one point which is always avoided by collectors 
and editors such as Mr. Orby Shipley? His Zssays on Questions of 
the Day would have a more real and practical look if, in the very wide 
range covered by them, these fundamental matters were to be found— 
if some one of his numerous staff had made it his duty to put for- 
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ward an intelligible defence of the Anglican Orders, and had followed 
it up by some equally intelligible explanation of his own position with 
regard to the question of schism. Three consecutive volumes of so 
much apparent importance, and written with so much ability, ought 
not to have been issued by men who speak boldly enough on all sorts 
of miscellaneous subjects, and yet leave them open to the charge of 
avoiding all justification of their own strange position, which all the 
time is so quietly assumed as impregnable. We are happy to see that 
this reproach does not at the present moment apply so universally to 
High Church writers as might have been the case a year ago. Dr. 
Forbes, of Brechin, in his late book on the Articles, and Mr. Bailey, 
of Cambridge, in a little tract, have touched on this subject. But the 
silence of Mr. Orby Shipley’s regiment of writers is remarkable. 
As to schism, it is a point on which the opinions of the party 
are often pronounced in a very decided way. One of their leaders 
lately wrote to a “convert” friend, intimating his hope that he 
might enjoy this world to the utmost as he had forfeited his 
chance of being happy in the next. Another of the party, we 
believe a writer in this very volume, was not long ago engaged ina 
newspaper correspondence on the subject of Altar-breads—in which. 


. by the bye, he was convicted of having mutilated the passages of 


Catholic writers by which he endeavoured to support his view—and 
he expressed his opinion that though “ old Catholics” may have made 
good “spiritual communions” for a number of years back, this grace 
could hardly be supposed possible in the case of converts. State- 
ments such as these are either the mere ravings of anger, or they 
imply a certain doctrine as to the question of schzsm which it would be 
of practical importance to see put forward. It would also be interesting, 
and of considerable practical importance, to have a clear statement 
of the theory on which the clergy of this party act when they are 
abroad; how, for instance, they justify the attempts sometimes made 
by Anglican clergymen to pass themselves off as Catholic priests, or 
again, to set up “altars” and “churches” of their own persuasion in 
foreign dioceses. As long as these vital and fundamental questions are 
left untouched by the “ sensitive consciences” of the band of writers 
before us, their industrious efforts to recommend clerical celibacy, 
the doctrine of the Sacrifice, Confession, the Seven Sacraments, Con- 
gregations of Priests for Missions, Retreats, and the like, must seem 
to Catholics somewhat unreal. 


2. Lady Herbert’s story*—her first production, we believe, in the 
way of fiction—is founded on the self-sacrifice of a good and pious 
girl, already engaged to a young man in every respect worthy of her, 
and to whom she is deeply attached, but whom she nevertheless gives 
up at a moment’s notice, to marry, within a few hours, a brutal and 
profligate nobleman, who hus ruined her father in one night at play, 


* Love, or Self Sacrifice. A Story by Lady Herbert. Bentley, 1868. 
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and who offers to take the daughter as payment for the debt. This 
scene is laid in the Mauritius, from which island Gwladys and her 
husband sail, immediately after the marriage ceremony, for Australia. 
After a long time of misery and despair, she makes up her mind to do 
her best in her new range of duties, and tries to make her husband 
happier and better, till he dies at a station far up the country. She has 
then to go to England, to claim his father’s rank and inheritance for 
her child, who is to be brought up at Eton. The second part of the 
story relates her trials on arriving in London, where she is coldly 
received by the family of her husband, and has to give up her son, in 
order that he may be educated by them. She herself takes a situation 
as a companion. The boy catches a fever, and dies at school, at- 
tended by his mother, who wins the respect and affection of all who 
come across her. A cousin of her husband offers her his hand, but 
she refuses, out of regard for her first betrothed ; and the story ends 
with her going out to India to marry the latter, who has, in the mean- 
time, gained great distinction, and has always preserved her image in 
his heart. 

The story, we are assured, is true, and the conduct of Gwladys, both 
in surrendering herself to save her father, and in giving up her son to 
be brought up in another religion from her own—for she is a Catholic 
—is put forward historically, rather than as matter for imitation. Her 
character is drawn with much feeling and skill, and we may say the 
same of many others in the volume. There are some beautiful 
descriptions, first of all, of the Mauritius, then of scenes in Australia, 
and, last of all, of some English “interiors.” The whole is written 
with great ability, and we may welcome Lady Herbert as capable of 
taking a high place among our English lady novelists. This class of 
writers amongst ourselves numbers a multitude of very indifferent 
authors indeed, but it includes some of the very highest excellence. 
The difference between the second and third-rate multitude and the 
select few who must be placed at the head of the list, is founded, 
partly, of course, on the superior abilities and greater natural gifts of 
the latter, but partly, also, on the want of industry, the haste, and the 
carelessness, with which the former write. If Lady Herbert secures 
herself against the danger of failing on this last count, she has not 
much to fear on the score of deficient gifts. 


3. The plot of J/r. Vernon* is not quite so simple as that of the 
story of which we have just spoken. .W/7. Vernon turns upon some 
very strange contrivances for producing a deadlock, and a good deal 
of mystery and misery consequent thereupon, which we can hardly 
imagine as having been copied from ordinary life. A good old 
Mr. Digby has a step-daughter, Agnes, and a granddaughter, Clara, 
and he has made two wills, both of them unsigned, which are kept in 
a certain secret drawer, one of which is in favour of one young lady 


* Mr. Vernon. A novel. 3 vols. Newby, 1868. 
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and the other in favour of the other. In his last illness he tells Agnes, 
who is watching by his bedside, to fetch him both the wills, and he 
signs that one which is in her favour. Then do¢h are sent back to the 
same place of hiding—though, of course, the unsigned one is so much 
waste paper; but if it had been torn up or burnt, as it ought to have 
been, Clara, who has overheard the conversation between her grand- 
father and Agnes, would have had no opportunity of signing it for him 
in handwriting exactly resembling his, and of hiding away the real 
will in a hurry—as she is interrupted in her nocturnal adventure in 
the library by a gentleman staying in the house, with whom she has 
had a great quarrel. We don’t remember what the young lady did as to 
the signatures of the witnesses; but we must not be hypercritical. Bya 
series of strange accidents, she is continually prevented from putting 
the right will in the right place, and destroying that with the forged 
signature—for compunction comes over her, and she tries to remedy 
the mischief she has done. In this state of things, Mr. Digby dies. 
Clara is declared heiress of the property, and by this means obtains the 
hand of a cousin, for whose sake she has conceived the plan of making 
herself rich. Unfortunately for her peace of mind, the room in which 
the real will still exists is to be locked up, by order of the deceased, and 
the key committed to the priest of the mission—for Mr. Digby and a 
large number of the other characters are Catholics. The catastrophe of 
the story is produced by Clara’s perpetual torment about this room—a 
true Blue Beard’s chamber to her—and by the gradual gathering 
round her of suspicions as to what she has done, founded on her own 
conduct and on declarations made by Mr. Digby before his death, as 
to the provisions of the will which he really had signed. Clara, at last, 
takes poison, fearing to meet her husband’s eye after the disclosures 
which seem imminent. It turns out that Mr. Digby’s reasons for the 
extraordinary arrangement about locking up the room were connected 
with his possession of a secret relating to a great friend of his, Mr. 
Vernon, who has many years before been married in Italy, and 
abandoned by his wife. His son had been brought up under Mr. 
Digby’s care, unknown to the father. Mr. Vernon is tenderly attached 
to Agnes, but he is not aware whether his wife is still alive, and he 
discovers, in the course of the story, that she survives. The book 
ends with her penitence and death; and thus Mr. Vernon is set free 
to marry Agnes, who, on the discovery of the true will, comes into the 
property left by her step-father. 

This complication of plot, and superabundance of “ sensational” 
machinery, is the fault of the book before us. It affects even the 
drawing of the characters, in which part of his or her work the author 
otherwise shows considerable power. Mr. Vernon is, perhaps, not set 
before us as a paragon of exemplary virtue, but he deceives himself, 
and lets Agnes deceive herself cruelly, by allowing her to give him her 
affection while his wife is alive. In the same way, Clara’s remorse 
and fear of detection are reduced to the level of not the highest melo- 
drama by their connection with the mysterious and impenetrable 
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chamber. Agnes Desmond is a pretty sketch, and there are many 
very clever touches in the story. The book, from beginning to end, is 
perfectly “ unobjectionable.” 


4. Notwithstanding our many compilations, there is still room for 
a good collection of choice pieces of English poetry. The fact seems 
to be, that a great number of the volumes of this kind are composed 
like dictionaries and encyclopzedias, by the simple process of copying 
in each case from the collection last made. They have been got up, 
perhaps, for school use, and the articles that have pleased once are 
thought safe to please again. The compilers have not always known 
much more of the authors from whom they have taken than just the 
pieces which they have followed the example of their immediate prede- 
cessors in selecting. 

English poetry is like a luxuriant tropical forest, a boundless and 
enchanted garden. Its beauties are endless, and we may roam on and 
on for ever without exhausting our sense of enjoyment. If specimens 
of the highest kind be our only object, it would be easy to fill volume 
after volume. But only a few really know the treasures which even 
our old poets contain, and as for those of our own day, it is not easy 
for every one to gain acquaintance with them. It requires the hand 
of a loving student to cull the choicest flowers and the rarest fruits, to 
bring order, and method, and contrast, and combination, into our 
knowledge of the wilderness of beauties, and to select from the trea- 
sures all around us just those which are most characteristic and 
representative. Something of this kind has now been done for us by 
Dr. Trench*—himself a poet rising nearly to the first class, and 
harder upon himself than others would have been in excluding from 
his selection all specimens of his own labours. His volume is of goodly 
size, but, as might have been expected, it has been a hard matter for 
him not to make it larger. He quotes the Eastern proverb, “you 
may bring a nosegay into the city, but you cannot bring the garden.” 
He has made his book, as he hopes, such as may find a place in the 
store of those who have but a few books in the world. He pays a high 
compliment to Mr. Palgrave’s collection in the Golden Treasury 
series, but he has wisely judged that there was room for another 
rather different in plan, and we have no doubt that the public will 
endorse his decision. 


5. Mr. Tennyson’s poems have given fresh fame to the cycle of 
romances connected with King Arthur and his Round Table, and 
many of the admirers of the Laureate will be anxious to see just how 
much he has been indebted to the old authors, on whose ground-plan 
he has worked, and to trace, as it is always a matter of great interest 
to do, the manner in which modern poetry has made its own and 


* A Household Book of English Poetry, Selected and Arranged with Notes, 
Very Rev. R. C. Trench, D.D. Macmillans, 1868. 
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coloured with its own hues the creations of the older writers. Now 
that we have Sir Edward Strachey’s “Globe” edition of the Morte 
@ Arthur,* we are inclined at once to wonder how it is that we have 
never before had such a book placed within the reach of all. Sir 
Edward Strachey has followed very nearly Southey’s reprint of Sir 
Thomas Malory’s work, published in 1817, which is a faithful repre- 
sentation of Caxton’s original text, with the exception of a few pages, 
which were not to be found in the copy in the Althorp library, which 
was used by Southey. The work now forms a volume of moderate 
size, printed in that clear though small type used in the other volumes 
of the series, and it is, of course, wonderfully cheap. 

The Morte a’ Arthur is no doubt in great part a compilation from 
earlier romances—French, or translated from the French. But it 
appears to be a good deal more than a mere compilation. There is a 
sort of epic completeness about it, and we find the final catastrophe— 
the death of Arthur, the fall and penance of Guenever and Launcelot— 
foretold and prepared for early in the history. The beautiful story of 
the Sangreal gives a colour of its own to the book, and, although 
some may question the completeness and unity of the whole, we think 
Sir Edward Strachey has sufficient grounds for asserting it. He also 
claims for his author a careful, harmonious, and discriminating deli- 
neation of character which may not strike ordinary readers, but which 
is not his own imagination. He tells us that his edition is mainly 
intended for boys. We must confess that we think that, to many of 
the young, the story will be little more than a succession of knightly 
adventures—knights, ladies, castles, dwarfs, and the like, tossed 
about in confusion. The mind of the young might have worse food, 
and it might have better; but we shall be curious to know whether 
the book achieves popularity among those for whom it is intended. 


6. Lady Georgiana Fullerton, who writes with equal grace and ease 
either in French or in English, has published in Paris a little account 
of the history of the unfortunate Louis Bordier,t a French workman, 
who was executed in London last October, for the murder of the 
woman with whom he had lived as her husband for thirteen years, 
and who had threatened, in consequence of his having fallen into 
great poverty after a long illness, to leave him and marry another 
man. The story itself is inexpressibly touching, deriving as it does its 
whole interest from the complete victory of grace in the soul of the 
criminal, who, while in prison awaiting the execution of his sentence, 
returned to the love and practice of the religion in which he had been 
brought up, and soon gained perfect resignation and peace of soul, 
readily offering his life to God in expiation of his crime. A tale such 


* Morte d’ Arthur. Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. Macmillans. 

+ Le Crime et le Repentir. Par Lady Georgiana Fullerton. (Se vend au 
profit de I’GEuvre Francaise & Londres.) Paris: E. Maillet, 1868. 
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as this has only to be simply told in order to move us, and yet we feel 
unable not to say that if we could separate the style and the form from 
the rest of this little drochure, we should have to speak of it as a 
masterpiece. It reads like the artless tale of a child, and yet we 
doubt if a single word or sentence could be displaced without injury. 


"2. Under the modest title of l’7ole¢tes,* we are presented with a 
pretty collection of short odes, poems, and fugitive pieces of French 
poetry, the effusions of a religious heart. They are arranged under 
the headings of odes, miscellaneous pieces, hymns and short poems, 
songs and idylls, songs and prayers. ‘These titles sufficiently indicate 
the sort of poetry contained in the collection. The author shows 
himself a genuine lover of the muse, who in turn has befriended him 
with many a noble idea and many a graceful expression. The chaste- 
ness of the style is pleasing, and many of the subjects chosen, particu- 
larly those under the heading of miscellaneous pieces, afford matter 
for real poetic treatment. One of these, “Le Cri du Pauvre,” both 
from the subject-matter and the tenderness of the passion, reminds us 
of our own “ Beggar’s Petition,” which is to be found in every collec- 
tion. “La Colombe de Marie” is a graceful little poem, treating of 
the dove that Our Lady offered in the temple as a ransom for Our 
Lord. Besides these, we may mention an ode in honour of “La 
Moriciére,” and another on “ Devotedness, or Self-sacrifice.” Those 
who have a taste for French poetry, especially sacred poetry, will find 
in this small volume many pieces well worth the reading. Some of 
the poems in honour of the Blessed Virgin testify both to the poetry 
and to the piety of the author. 


8. Some seven or eight months ago (see ‘THE MONTH, vol. vii., 
Pp. 475) we took occasion, in noticing the first edition of Mr. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, to make a grave complaint against that gentleman, 
as having implicitly misrepresented to his audience and to his readers 
the view taken by Catholics of the recent definition of the Immaculate 
Conception of our Blessed Lady. Mr. Liddon, in the course of an 
ingenious argument from various monuments of Christian antiquity in 
favour of the definition of the Council of Nicaea on the Homoousion, 
had to meet the objection that the same arguments in kind, more or less, 
could be used either for or against another definition besides that of 
Nicza—the definition of Pius IX. He had been maintaining, we will 
not say the divine authority, but the truth of the decree which made 
the Homoousion a matter of faith—how did he defend his own refusal 
to submit to that which declared the Immaculate Conception an 
integral part of the original deposit of revelation? Mr. Liddon, as we 
then said, met the difficulty—a difficulty which, unless refuted, per- 
fectly destroyed his own argumentative position—by declaring, at ledst 
by implication, that different things had been done on the two several 


* Violettes. Poésies par un Religieux. Paris : Joseph Albanel, 1867. 
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occasions referred to. The Church at Niczea was “explaining old 
truth,” not “revealing truth which had not been revealed before,” as, 
it was implied, was done by the Church in 1854. In the one case “an 
old truth was vindicated by an explanatory reassertion ;” in the other, 
“‘a new truth was added to the creed.” “’The Nicene definition is the 
act of a Church believing itself commissioned to guard a body of 
truth which had been delivered from heaven, in its integrity, once for 
all; the recent definition presupposes a Church which can do much 
more than guard the faith, which is empowered to make continual 
additions to the number of revealed certainties, which is the organ no 
less than the recipient of a continuous revelation.” We took the 
liberty of suggesting that this language was either simple claptrap, or 
simple misrepresentation. Mr. Liddon’s auditors might have supposed 
him to mean one of two things by it. He might have been understood 
to mean, on the one hand, that this “revealing truth unrevealed 
before,” this “adding a new truth to the creed,” this “making con- 
tinual additions to the number of revealed verities,’ was what the 
Catholic Church in 1854 claimed to have the power to do, and meant 
to do; or, on the other hand, that it was only what her enemies—Mr. 
Liddon and Dr. Pusey among the number—accused her of doing. In 
the latter case, there was no argument at all in his distinction between 
this case and that of the Homoousion, for every one knows that the 
Arians said exactly the same of the Church of their time, and were 
heretics in consequence. In that case, then, his remarks would have 
been mere claptrap. As, however, we could hardly suppose that so 
feeble a substitute for argument could have been put forward by Mr. 
Liddon in the university pulpit, we took the other alternative—that of 
supposing that his audience were meant to understand that the 
Catholic Church claimed the power of revealing truths unrevealed 
before, of adding new truths to the creed, and so on. The acceptance 
of this alternative forced on us the necessity of using the grave word 
“misrepresentation ”—which, of course, we did not mean to qualify as 
conscious and deliberate ; and we had no difficulty in proving our 
assertion, as to the intention and meaning of the Church, by one or 
two simple quotations from the Bull /nefadilis Deus. 

Mr. Liddon has lately published a second and cheaper edition of 
his Lectures, and we are bound to acknowledge that he has taken 
notice of the criticisms made upon this part of his work, and has to 
some extent modified his language. The sentences we have quoted 
above are all, more or less, changed. Instead of “revealing truth 
which had not been revealed before,” we read now, “setting forth as 
truth that which had before been matter of opinion.” Instead of “a 
new truth added to the creed,” we have, “the assertion of a new fact is 
added to the creed.” In the passage in which the defining body at 
Niczea is contrasted with the authority which defined the Immaculate 
Conception, the case of the late decree is no longer said to “ pre- 
suppose a Church which can do more than guard the ancient faith,” 
and so on, but to “appear to presuppose” such a Church; and this 
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Church is said to be empowered to make “actual additions to the 
number of revealed certainties,” instead of “continual additions.” 
Mr. Liddon also appends a note to the whole passage, with which we 
shall deal presently. : 

With regard to the alterations in the text, all of which we have now, 
as we believe, quoted, they are certainly interesting in showing in Mr. 
Liddon a disposition to retire from the extravagant and violent asser- 
tions of his first edition to others of a more temperate character. It 
would be difficult to analyse the exact value of the several expressions 
now substituted ; in most cases, the language seems only to lose in 
clearness what it gains in moderation. The unfairness, we are afraid 
it must be said, practically remains. Some things, perhaps, are here 
attributed to the Church which Catholics, neither in the fourth century 
nor in the nineteenth, would disclaim; but Mr. Liddon must be aware 
that such language as “the assertion of a new truth added to the 
creed,” and the making “actual additions to the number of revealed 
certainties”—unless, perhaps, it be subjected to some curious process 
of interpretation by indirect subtleties and double meanings, such, for 
instance, as that by which the Black Rubric in his own prayer-book is 
made to witness to the doctrine of the Real Presence, which it seems 
to common eyes to deny in the most positive terms—does not repre- 
sent what Catholics would admit as their doctrine. These ingenuities, 
we are happy to say, are not in fashion with Catholics in dealing with 
solemn truths ; and we must therefore repeat our complaint that we 
are misrepresented. And as the common run of men are, happily 
also, not yet unaccustomed to take words simply in their ordinary 
sense, we think that Mr. Liddon’s new paragraph—putting aside the 
hypothesis of “ claptrap”—will give them much the same false im- 
. pression as the old one. The difference between “adding a ‘new 
truth,’” and “adding ‘the assertion of a new fact’” to the creed; and 
between the power to make “actual” additions, and to make “con- 
tinual” additions, to the number of revealed certainties, will hardly 
strike the English mind as very important. 

Perhaps the note will make things better? The note quotes, “ with 
pleasure,” a passage from the Bull /weffadilis Deus on the point in 
question, which Mr. Liddon kindly approves, as containing substan- 
tially the doctrine of Vincent of Lerins, and which he says “will 
command the assent of English Churchmen.” But the Church, he 
thinks, may have her theory right enough, and yet make great 
blunders as to its application. “The question is whether, if the 
principle thus stated had been really adhered to, the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary could have been defined as an 
article of faith? . . . Canthe assertion that the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary is a certainty of faith be really 
rested upon any other ground than an assumption in the modern 
Church of some power to discern and proclaim truths which were 
altogether unknown to the Church of the Apostles ?”—p. 433. 

We should be sorry to be hard upon a writer whose mind is evi- 
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dently, as we think, in a state of transition, and who has shown an 
amount of fairness unusual in men of his school in even attending 
to criticisms and corrections from the Catholic side. Mr. Liddon 
in these sentences asks certain questions, all doubt as to which 
ought to have been removed from his mind before he wrote the para- 
graph to which this note is appended. But he must, of course, be 
aware of the Catholic answer. The very passage from the Bull 
Ineffabilis Deus which he has quoted shows in the most distinct 
manner that the Church does not assume, and never has assumed, 
any power “to discern and proclaim truths altogether unknown to the 
Church of the Apostles.” She, of course, denies that she has done 
this in defining the Immaculate Conception in the nineteenth century, 
any more than in defining the Homoousion in the fourth. Mr. Liddon 
can hardly help being painfully aware that the questions he asks in the 
nineteenth century were asked by the Arians in the fourth; and that 
he asks them in a book written to maintain the very doctrine which 
the Arians denied, which doctrine, in spite of the Arian objections, 
was received by Catholics—who, in nine cases out of ten, did not see 
the arguments for it by which he recommends it to his readers, and if 
they had, could not have made an act of faith upon them—on that 
same authority of the Church against which Mr. Liddon repeats the 
objections of the Arians. It is certainly an uncomfortable position for 
a man with an ordinary amount of modesty, to have to tell “the 
Latin Church,” as he calls it, that she is mistaken in thinking the 
Immaculate Conception not a new truth, and to have to rest an abso- 
lutely vital part of his defence of the divinity of Jesus Christ upon his 
own opinion that he is right, and that she is wrong. This position 
must be all the more irksome if Mr. Liddon’s studies—as we cannot 
help suspecting—have not yet led him to any intimate acquaintance . 
with the Catholic evidence on this particular subject. A writer who 
had read the masterly works of Passaglia, Ballerini, and a host of 
others, on the Immaculate Conception, would hardly venture to quote 
the only two authors to whom Mr. Liddon refers his readers for infor- 
mation on the matter ; he might almost as well have quoted Smmith’s 
Dictionary. At present, as a disciple of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Liddon can 
hardly with decency plead ignorance of that remarkable essay in Peace 
through tke Truth, which not only deals with the extraordinary mis- 
representations of the Evrenicon on this subject, but in which the 
doctrine itself is explained. But these lectures were written early 
in 1866, at which time Dr. Newman’s Lef¢ter to Dr. Pusey was only 
just out. Such is the amount of ignorance among Anglicans as to 
points of Catholic doctrine—against which, however, they are only 
too ready to pledge themselves—that it is certainly no exaggeration to 
say that before the appearance of that letter even the foremost of the 
theological writers of the High Church party did not understand what 
Catholics meant by original sin. How, then, could Mr. Liddon be 
expected to know anything about the Immaculate Conception? Now, 
however, the case is altered. Not only has Dr. Newman explained 
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the Catholic doctrine with that perfect lucidity in which no one 
approaches him, but Father Harper has added to his exposition of 
the doctrine the unquestioned demolition of a web of sophistries and 
misconceptions as elaborate as any that was ever woven to hide 
the truth from the eyes of men. We venture to think, with confidence, 
that Mr. Liddon’s passage about the Immaculate Conception would 
never have been written if he had first read the two works to which | 
we refer ; and we venture also to hope, with almost equal confidence, 
that the further study of the subject will lead him, by the grace ot 
God, to conclusions very different from those to which he seems at 
present to cling. 


g. We have an acknowledgment to make with regard to the article 
published by us last month (pp. 1—16) on the subject of “ The Catholic 
Colleges and the London University.” The writer of that article had 
to show, among other things, how excessively minute and deep was 
the knowledge required of those who present themselves as candidates 
at the Matriculation Examination of the London University, in certain 
special subjects which have not, till.of late years, been included as 

. of obligation among the subjects of such examinations. In pp. 11 and 
12, he has given a list of questions in English history, such as have 
.from time to time found their way into the examination papers. The 
questions there given are, it is distinctly said, not quoted as repre- 
senting the average, or as giving an idea of the whole papers, but as 
instances of questions such as are sometimes asked, and which ought 
never to be asked, as they are certainly direct encouragements to 
“cram.” The writer had a list before him containing a great number 
of questions, which had been collected for the use of his own pupils by 
a friend who had been engaged in preparing boys for this examina- 
tion. It appears that the compiler of the list had not always confined 
himself to questions which had actually been set at London, but had, 
here and there, added questions of the same kind of his own devising 
for the use of his pupils. Our contributor, ignorant of this, lighted, 
in making his selection of half a dozen historical questions as speci- 
mens, upon two of these questions which had neyer been set at 
London ; and has, consequently, so far, and most unintentionally, 
misrepresented the university examinations. We say so far, because 
we are convinced that no substantial injustice has been done. The 
questions which are quoted by mistake seem to us perfectly gooa 
imitations of the 4ézd which is occasionally admitted, and were not 
composed with any other intention than that of fitting boys to meet 
the examination. Still, we are bound to notice the mistake—all the 
more because it has chanced that a writer in the Pa// Alall Gazette 
(July 4th), in commenting on our article, and adopting in some 
measure its complaints, has inserted the two fictitious questions, along 
with another, in the body of his remarks. We have, therefore, to say, 
that, as far as we know, the questions, “ Mention the principal statutes 
on the subject of land, and the purport of each,” and “Give a short 
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history of the Ecclesiastical Courts,” have never been actually set. 
We find a question (in 1860) not very different from the first—indeed, 
rather harder—namely, “To what facts in our history is it owing that 
the transfer of land is so much less easy than that of personal pro- 
perty ?” and we will substitute for the question about the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, two others, set in 1859 and 1862, which seem to us quite as 
much above the level of candidates for matriculation. The first runs 
as follows: “‘ Locke speaks of the ‘contract’ between the crown and 
the people. Does our constitution recognize the term? To what 
discussion has it given rise?” And the second is this—“ Show in 
how many ways it is, or ever has been, possible to obtain the dignity 
of a peerage.” 

10. We are glad to see that the English translation, by Miss 
Harwood, of M. de Pressensé’s work on the life of our Lord Fesus 
Christ, His Life, Times, and Work (Hodder and Houghton), has 
reached a second edition, and is now to be had in a more handy form 
than before. We have already had occasion to speak of the merits of 
the work in regard of its sound criticism and high tone of feeling, 
which make it pre-eminent in its class, though its author, unfortu- 
nately, does not rise to the level of Catholicism in his theology. Mrs. 
Hope’s very nicely written Life of St. Thomas a Becket (Burns and 
Oates) is an opportune publication just at this moment. It appears to 
have been compiled with great care from the best English works 
already existing on the subject. The same publishers have also issued 


a good translation of a book of meditations on the life of our Lord, 
lately published in Belgium—JA/editations for every Day of the Year, 
chiefly for the use of Religious. We must content ourselves with 
acknowledging Mr. L. Gidley’s new poem, ‘ash (James Parker 
and Co.), and the first volume, beautifully printed and got up, of the 
English edition of the J/essenger of the Sacred Heart (Philp). 
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CONTINUED) 


10. How does the Willcox 

AA; & Gibbs stitch differ from the 
“lock” stitch? 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch is 
made with one thread: the “lock” 
stitch with two. 

Our stitch requires one tension: the 
“lock ” stitch requires two tensions, 
which must be adjusted to each other, 
as well as to the requirements of the 
work. 

Our stitch is self-fastened at both 
ends of the seam: the ‘ lock” stitch 
must be fastened with a hand needle, at 
both ends of the seam. 

If our seam is cut or broken it can 
be immediately fastened without the 
use of a needle: if the “lock” stitch 
seam is cut or broken the ends are too 
short to fasten, and the gap must be 
sewed anew. 

Our stitch can be unlocked and re- 
moved without injury to the work: the 
“lock ” stitch cannot. 

Our stitch is beautifully even and 
parallel with the direction of the seam : 
the “lock” stitch, whether made by 
passing a reciprocating shuttle through 
the loop, or by forcing the loop over a 
stationary shuttle called a bobbin, is 
always zig-zag* on fine work. 

Our seam shows a double thread on 
the under side, somewhat similar in 
appearance to stitching done by hand: 
the “lock” stitch seam, when skil- 
fully made, on thick cloth, is nearly 
alike on both sides; on thin material, it 
presents on the under side the appear- 
ance of a knotted thread. 

Our seam is elastic: the “lock” 
stitch gives way when a strain occurs 
lengthwise the seam. 

Our machine makes a garment com- 
plete: the “lock” stitch machines 
leave the beginning and finishing of 
every seam to be done by hand. 


* — name “ zig.zag’’ stitch is lately applied to 
the ‘lock’ 
facturers of “lock’’ 


stitch by one of the largest manu. 
stitch machines. 


The mechanism by which our stitch 
is made is simple, easily managed, 
silent and certain in operation: the 
mechanism of the “lock” stitch is 
complicated, troublesome, noisy and 
comparatively uncertain in operation. 


11. How does the Willcox & Gibbs 
stitch differ from the Grover and 
Baker stitch ? 


The Grover & Baker stitch requires 
two needles, two threads and_ two 
tensions ; it necessitates complicated, 
noisy, troublesome and fickle machinery; 
and forms a ridge of thread on the 
under side, which, on linen or other 
hard material, is liable to iron off unless 
made with unusual skill, or with an 
under thread too fine for strength. 

Our stitch shares none of these faults. 

The Grover & Baker stitch has, how- 


the Willeox & Gibbs stitch. It is 
elastic, secure (except as above stated), 
and is easily taken out when desired. 
The last named feature is of great utility; 
as it is often desirable to remove a seam 
in making alterations in garments. 


12. How does the Willcox & Gibbs 
stitch differ from the chain 
stitch ? 


The Willcox & Gibbs stitch is made 
by the Revolving Looper: the chain 
stitch is made by a reciprocating hook. 

In the Willcox & Gibbs stitch, a 
twist is given to the loop by the revolu- 
tion of the looper : the loop of the chain 
stitch is not twisted. 

The Willcox & Gibbs stitch mechan- 
ism is certain in operation, and never 
misses stitches on any kind of material, 
however difficult to sew. The chain 
stitch mechanism is notoriously unre- 
liable and misses stitches on all kinds 
of work, and one missed stitch is fatal 


to the seam. 


ever, some of the valuable qualities of 
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13. Has the Willcox & Gibbs stitch 
any Faults ? 

We believe not only that it is the 
best stitch in use, but that it is really 
without any infirmity whatever. 

That it is not “alike on both sides” 
is often mentioned as a fault. Our reply 
is, that it is not practicable to make a 
stitch alike on both sides. Our stitch, 
liowever, is as nearly alike on both sides 
as stitching done by hand. 

The “lock” stitch is an example of 
the sacrifice of almost every desirable 
quality of both stitch and machine in 
the futile attempt to make a stitch alike 
on both sides. 

The libel that our stitch is insecure 
has its origin solely in rival houses, 
though it may be unthinkingly dis- 
seminated by some who have no mali- 
cious intent, but who get their impres- 
sions of our machine from some 
unfriendly interest. 

Those who really distrust our stitch, 
do so because they suppose it to be 
identical with the chain stitch—never 
from acquaintance with it. 

We do not believe that even one of 
the thousands of intelligent users of our 
machines, during over nine years, con- 
siders our stitch insecure or otherwise 
objectionable, and we know that the 
unanimity with which it is approved is 
unprecedented in the history of sewing 
machines, 


14, What style of Machine Stand is 
best adapted to Family Use ? 


For use only, the plain table (No. 1) 
is quite as convenient as any other, and, 
being the cheapest, is generally pre- 
ferred for the work-room. It is less 
trouble to keep in order a machine pro- 
vided with a cover (No. 5) to protect 
it from dust, accidents, &c., when not in 
The cabinets afford a still further 
protection and more drawer room, and 
are the most elegant. 

No. 3, polished, is the most frequently 
selected by ladies who have opportunity 
to examine all the different styles. It 
is suitable for the drawing-room. 


use, 


15. Is the Willcox & Gibbs Hand 
Machine adapted to Family Use ? 
Our machine is easily removed from 

the stand and mounted on the hand 

fixture, when it becomes a very con- 
venient hand machine. A hand machine 
is useful as a travelling companion, but 
itis less convenient for use than the 
standard machine, for the left hand only 
is free to guide the work, and there is 
no way of working a sewing machine so 
easy and pleasant as by the treadle. 

Cheap hand machines have a brief 
popularity in every country when the 
utility of family sewing machines is just 
beginning to be appreciated. Where 
experience in sewing machines is more 
advanced, as in America, they are no 
longer manufactured, for they have been 
proved worse than worthless. They 
render little service, spoil much 
material, and delay the introduction of 
useful sewing machines. 


16. Are the Extra Appliances essen- 
tial for Family Use ? 

Every thing essential for working 
the machine is furnished without extra 
charge. 

The set of hemmers and the self- 
sewer should, however, always accom- 
pany the machine. ‘Lhe former are 
always invaluable, and the latter is 
very useful, especially to beginners. 

The other extraappliances may be pur- 
chased at any time when required. They 
are all practicable, and greatly facilitate 
the various kinds of work for which 
they are adapted. They enable askilful 
operator to dispense with basting or 
tacking entirely, and to execute work 
rapidly, and with a perfection and 
beauty unattainable without them, at 
whatever cost of time and labour, 


17. Is it necessary to use any par- 
ticular kind of Sewing Cotton with 
the Willcox & Gibbs ? 

The Willcox & Gibbs, as now construct- 
ed, works perfeetly with any good cotton. 
Our machines made before the 


dition of an improvement in 1866, require 
glacé cotton in the finer numbers. 
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Brook’s is the best glacé cotton for 
evenness, elasticity and strength ; and 
their soft finish cottons are unsurpassed. 

It is always more economical, as well 
as more satisfactory, to use the best 
cottons on any sewing machine. 


18. Can the Willcox & Gibbs be ob- 
tained in Exchange for other 
Sewing Machines ? 

We allow in exchange for machines 
of other manufacturers as nearly as 
possible what we can readily get for 
them. They can be sold only to dealers 
and certain classes of manufacturers at 
a liberal discount from wholesale prices, 
rarely for more than half their cost, 
even though they are nearly new; some 
kinds have no value whatever. 


19. What are the advantages of the 
Willcox & Gibbs for Tailors’ Use ? 
The beauty, strength, elasticity and 

durability of its seam. 

The self-fastening of the ends. 

The ease with which the ends are 
fastened if the seam be eut or broken. 

The fact that the end can be unlocked 
and the seam taken out, without injury 
to the finest cloth. 

The rapidity, reliability and dura- 
bility of the machine. 

The comparatively little care and 
skill required to keep it in order, and 
do good work with it. 

The great range of work which it 
does in a manner unapproached by any 
other machine. 


20. What are the advantages of the 
Willcox & Gibbs for Mantlemakers’ 
and Dressmakers’ Use ? 

The Willeox & Gibbs works per- 
fectly on all dress materials of whatever 
texture or delicacy—velveteen, linsey, 
serge, silk, satin, tarletan, crape, tulle, 
&e. The seams do not “draw” as in 
the work ef other machines. 

It quilts perfectly on wadding with- 
out paper or interlining. 

It braids perfectly, turning curves and 
sharp corners with equal facility. 

It embroiders beautifully. 


21. What are the advantages of 
the Willcox & Gibbs for Manu- 
facturers’ Use ? * 

The Willeox & Gibbs is worked by 
steam power at an average rate of 2,000 
stitches per minute, or 1,500 stitches 
per minute, including stops. In doixg 
such work as ean be handled faster, a 
much higher speed can be attained; hem- 
ming narrow strips in the manufacture 
of trimmings has been done at the rate of 
3,500 stitches per minute, making over 
two miles of stitching per day of ten 
hours. It does perfect work driven at 
that rate. The rapidity with which any 
work can be done is limited only by the 
ability of the operator to guide the mate- 
rial, Probably no other machine can be 
profitably worked at 1,000 stitches per 
minute, or at an average of 500 stitches 
per minute, including stops. 

It effects a great saving of time 
over other machines, by beginning work 
promptly without other preparation than 
oiling, 

It effects a great saving of wages over 
other machines, on account of requiring 
comparatively little skill and experience 
in the operator. 

It leaves nothing to the judgment of 
the operator except tension and length of 
stitch, which are under perfect control, 
never varying, except as changed by the 
operator. 

It is very durable, on account of the 
exquisite perfeetion of its mechanism, 
and the smoothness of its action. 

It requires not more than one-third 
as much repairing as the best of other 
machines ; and the parts of the machine 
heing duplicates, repairing is done with 
little loss of time. 


* We have submitted our answer to this question 
to a number of experienced manufacturers to be 
assured of its accuracy. They testify, with one ac. 
cord, that our statements are quite within the truth. 
We shall take an early opportunity to print extracts 
from their letters. 

With tho exception of a “long-stitch’’ machine 
for calico printers, which is not noiseless, we make 
but one style or quality of sewing machines. Those 
who want information in regard to them for family 
nse may learn much from studying their capabilities 
as minufacturing machines and vice versa. 
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It requires less than one-tenth as 
many needles as other machines; and 
its work is stopped Jess than one minute 
to replace a broken needle. 

It has a very short, straight needle, 
which pierces the cloth with an awl-like 
motion, and which is incomparably 
superior to all others, especially to 
curved needles, in respect to shape, 
setting and mode of action. 

It wears the thread less, and does less 
injury to the fabric than any other 
machine. 

It permits a saving in the cost of 
cotton over all other machines (though 
using in a given length of seam from 
twenty to thirty per cent. more than 
those that use the least) ; for it works 
perfectly with cottons which cannot be 
used at all on other machines. The 
Willcox & Gibbs makes as good a 
seam with three-cord cotton as any 
“lock ” stitch machine makes with four- 
cord. 

It does a wide range of work, the 
quality of which is unequalled by that 
of any other machine. 


SEWING MACHINE 


In addition to the foregoing facts, 
which indicate the economy of using the 
Willcox & Gibbs for manufacturing pur- 
poses in general, it has special adapta- 
tions to specific uses, for example :— 

For hosiery, gloves, umbrellas, knitted 
under-clothing, &c., the elasticity of 
the seam, which can be made equal to 
that of the material. 

For shirts, collars, fine under-clothing, 
trimmings, ruffling, &c., the beauty of 
its work, its making hems and fells right 
side out, its leaving nothing to be done 
by hand, its making with the needle no 
larger hole than the cotton fills, the 
efficiency of the feed, &c. 

For light leather work, the beauty 
and uniformity of the stitch, &e. 


22. Under what Guaranty is the 

Willcox & Gibbs sold ? 

We guarantee every machine to be a 
perfect machine, in perfect order, and 
to be capable of illustrating the truth 
of every statement concerning our ma- 
chines, contained in our advertisements 
and documents. 


135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Samples of Work, Price List, and ‘Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Selection of a Sewing Machine for 


Family Use,” sent free. 


Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether buyers or not. 
Every facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before 


Purchase. 


Buyers, as well as Makers, of Sewing Machines in the form of the letter 
, our Trade Mark, ave cautioned against infringing our Rights. 


M ‘Corquodale & Co., Printers. 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W. 


47 Uy, Li 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 
which he has given the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE ets like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 
CHLORODYWNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION. —BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Caurion.—-Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was, 
undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. ri4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and ris. each. None is genuine without the 
words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


W. F. THOMAS & C0.’ PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 

makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 

THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s. 

OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 

These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household pur- 
poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 
Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 

Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


L M. CANNEAUXK AND SON, 
ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND 1826. 
CHAMPAGNE AND CLARET MERCHANTS, 
RHEIMS CHAMPAGNE, 

14, JOHN STREET, CRUTCHED FRIARS, & 8, GOULD SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


London, May 1868. 


Drak Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have made arrangements to carry on the Business of my 
late father, 1. M. Canneaux, and hope, by strict attention to your wishes, and punctuality in the 
execution of your orders, to merit a continuance of past favours and support you have hitherto given 
for so many years. 


List of prices forwarded on application. I am, yours obediently, 
J. B. ALFRED CANNEAUX. 
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Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, price 8&s., 


VOL. VIII. JANUARY TO JUNE, 1868, 


OF; 


THE MONTH. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
CAVALIERE DE Rosst ON St. Cartisrus. (Three Articles.) 

| A Missionary JOURNEY IN SourH AMERICA. (Three Articles.) 

|  CHaprers on LL. 

THE Hisrory oF (lwo Articles.) 

A NARRATIVE OF THE Days or Prersecurion. (Three Articles.) 

THe Hoty SEE AND THE RUssiAN GOVERNMENY’.  (‘T'wo Articles.) 

THe GREEK PHystoGNomists. Articles.) 

Eupoxia: A Picrure or tHe Cenrury.—Chapters I. to XIX. 
ANNE Severin. By the Author of Ze Récit d'une Seur.—Chapters I. to V. 
THe CHURCH PROPERTY OF IRELAND. 

New IRELAND. 

| Norrs ON IrtsH Hisrory. 

ScHool SYSTEMS IN AMERICA. 

| LETrERS ON CLAssIcAL Erucarion, il, 


OF * HB.” 

CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND ENGLISHWOMEN. 

THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE Av St. THOMAS. 

Memoirs OF AN EMIGRE OFFICER. 

A Vistr ‘to THE or Man. (Two Articles.) 

| Lore. 

} MILTON AND MASENIUS. 

| Nores ON THRE FRENCH ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE UNDER THE CARE OF 
RELIGIOUS. 

ENGLISHMEN PAINreD ‘THEMSELVES. 

THE Papat ZOUAVES. 


And a Large Number of Miscellancous Reviews. 


LONDON: 
OrriceE—50, SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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